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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS A RELIGIOUS BODY. 


RATHER more than a year ago, I ventured to say a few words in the 
ForrnigutLy Review on a question which has long seemed to me 
one of considerable interest ; namely, the relation borne by the two 
great political parties to the Established Church of England and 
Ireland. My object at that time was to point out the fundamental 
opposition in the attitude which is assumed towards that institution 
by Liberals on the one hand, and Conservatives on the other; the 
former regarding it as a means to certain ends, the latter as an end 
in itself, the maintenance of which is a positive duty incumbent on 
the State. In considering this Conservative theory I endeavoured to 
show at the same time that it is not the duty of the State to support 
any particular form of dogmatic religion, and that every privilege 
conceded to one religious body and withheld from another is an 
injustice and an inequality. 

In that article, which dealt only with a single branch of a very 
wide and serious subject, two questions were left unanswered: the 
first, Whether there should be a State Church at all ¥ and the second, 
If there be a State Church, what character and what purposes it should 
have? The observations now submitted to public consideration will 
have reference to both these questions, but more especially to the 
second. In other words, the former article treated of the Church as 
a political institution, this one will deal with it as a religious com- 
munity; we previously considered its relation to the State, we shall 
now be called upon to discuss its internal constitution. 

I. To the first question, whether there should be a State Church 
at all, it is perhaps hardly possible to return a positive or universal 
answer. Many will undoubtedly suppose, that when we have once 
laid down the principle that the State ought not to protect any one 
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belief rather than another, we have already answered it by implication 
in the negative. And this opinion is not unnatural. We naturally 
judge of any human institution by the forms under which we have 
met with it in history, or under which we are now accustomed to see 
it. And certainly, if the Churches of the future are to resemble 
those of the past, their protection and endowment will be wholly 
inconsistent with the duty of an enlightened community to hold an 
impartial balance among conflicting sects. Still, there is a possibility 
that means may be found of reconciling ecclesiastical endowments 
with complete toleration ; and it ought not therefore to be rashly 
inferred that the extension of religious liberty must involve the 
downfall of the Established Church. JLow the two may be recon- 
ciled [ shall in the ensuing pages endeavour to explain. 

We are not, in this inquiry, called upon to consider what we might 
do if we were constructing an imaginary republic like that of Plato. 
We have rather to take existing facts as they are, and to ask whether, 
in obedience to one theory, it is the duty of every good Government 
to support some form of religious belief; or whether, in conformity 
to the other, every Hstablished Church must be condemned as contrary 
to all sound principle, so that it ought to be destroyed even in those 
countries where it already exists. 

‘The former theory appears to proceed upon the assumption that a 
goverment cannot show its attachment to religion except by bestowing 
its patronage upon some particular creed. ‘This assumption is quite un- 
founded. Respect for rcligion may be shown just as well by conceding 
equal liberty of worship and of teaching to all its ministers of every 
denomination. In short, the Government is in no way bound to provide 
religion for the people. In the United States we have an instance of 
complete toleration and complete absence of any alliance between re- 
livion and the State. Indeed, it is one of the privileges enjoyed by the 
people of that country that they are unencumbered with the effects 
of that mediwval policy by which the secular power was accustomed 
to ally itself with the dominant priesthood for the purpose of perse- 


Yet, though the constitution does not in any 


cution and repression. 
way protect or patronise the clergy, though it does not uphold any 
form of Christianity, it cannot be pretended that the Americans are 
indifferent to religion. M. de ‘T'oequeville appears to have been 
struck with nothing more than with the extremely religious aspect 
presented by their country, and on conversing with his acquaintances, 
he found that priests and laymen alike attributed the peaceful 
influence which religion exercised 


tion of Church and State.' 


umong them, to the entire separa- 


(1) “ A mon arrivée aux Etats-Unis, co fut Vaspect religioux du pays qui frappa 
d’abord mes regards. . . .  J’avais vu parmi nous l'esprit de religion ct I’ esprit de liberté 
marcher presque toujours en sens contraire. Ici, je les retrouvais intimement unis l'un 
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Acknowledging, as I do, the advantage which the Americans enjoy 


over us in their total exemption from any inequality in the political 
status of different sects—a state of things to which we have not yet 
attained—I feel compelled to notice one disadvantage which is inci- 
dental to the absence of endowments. _ If the clergy are either entirely, 
or to any considerable extent, dependent upon their congregations for 
the amount of their incomes, they will of course be tempted to preach 
those doctrines which they know to be agreeable to their hearers, 
and those only. They will shun the utterance of any conviction 
which is likely to bring odium or unpopularity upon them. They 
will be careful not to denounce the darling vices of their age. Being 
exposed to the direct and immediate action of public opinion, they 
will be held strictly to that which public opinion in their age and 
country considers orthodox. That an endowed clergy is wholly 
free from these influences it would be too much to say; but it may 
safely be aflirmed that an unendowed clergy, especially if liable to 
censure or expulsion by spiritual courts, will be more completely and 
effectually debarred from teaching heresy. Since, therefore, it is 
eminently desirable that heresy should be taught (the proof of this 
proposition will be attempted in the sequel), it would be right that 
where the clergy are unendowed there should exist, cither through 
the medium of professors’ chairs at universities, or in some other 
way, the means of supporting learned men who may be wholly free 
to inculeate whatever opinions they happen to believe without the 
fear of suffering for so doing. It is not intended by this that these 
learned men must be heretics, but that they may be so; and that 
they shall occupy stations of authority and influence. Thus, the 
struggle against popular errors will not be left to the unsupported 
efforts of private individuals, opposed as they will be by the united 
strength of the ecclesiastical element in the nation. Such a pro- 
vision being made to secure at least a fair hearing for the opinions of 
the minority, there would perhaps be no urgent reason to establish a 
State Church, and every reason against establishing it in the sense in 
which such an institution is commonly understood. 

The matter becomes a good deal more complicated when we have 
to consider, not whether we should found an Established Church in 
acountry where it does not exist, but whether, finding one already in 
existence, we should abolish or retain it. That a certain very carnest 
i Tautre: ils régnaient ensemble sur le méme sol. Chaque jour je sentis croitre mon 
Pour l’apprendre, j’interrogeai les fidéles 
. . je tronvai que tous ces hommes ne diffGraient entre eux 
que sur des détails; mais tous attribuaient principalement a la compléte séparation de 
I’Kglise et de Il’ Etat l'empire paisible que la religion exerce en leur pays. 


désir de connaitre la cause de ce phénomeéne. 
de toutes les communions . 


Je ne crains 
pas d’aflirmer que, pendant mon séjour en Amérique, je n’ai pas rencontré un seul homme, 
prétre ou laique, qui ne soit tombé d’accord sur ce point.” (De la Démocratic en 
Amérique, vol. i. chap. xvii.) 
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and, in political matters, very liberal section of the community is in 
favour of abolition; that this section is, on principle, averse to 
any connection between the secular and spiritual powers; that, in 
its eyes, religious liberty itself is not complete until this connection 
has ceased, we are probably all aware. In so far as these politicians 
desire more complete religious equality, I entirely sympathise with 
them; in so far as they conceive that this end will be furthered by 
the separation of Church and State, they appear to me to have no sure, 
or even probable, grounds for such an inference. For what would be 
the first and most undoubted consequence of this important change ? 
Would it not be that the clergy, emancipated from the control of 
laymen, would become themselves the supreme judges, from whose 
verdict there would be no appeal, in matters relating to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church? We should have Episcopal Courts 
established among us, and every ecclesiastic who was accused of 
heresy would be dragged for trial before these tribunals. What sort 
of justice, and what sort of impartiality the unorthodox clergyman 
might expect at the hands of spiritual judges is sufficiently evident 
from the language that has been held by the dignitaries of the Church 
with regard to “ Essays and Reviews” and Dr. Colenso. <A certain 
kind of liberty there is no doubt the clergy would gain by separation 
from the State—the liberty of ejecting and persecuting each other. 
That they themselves would highly appreciate and value this liberty, 
it is impossible to deny; but whether their possessing it would be 
as beneficial to the country as it would be agreeable to themselves, 
is another question. There is at least one result of their enjoying 
such a power which may be easily foreseen : that section of the Church 
which is known by the name of “ Broad” would speedily be driven 
from the position its members now occupy, and where, by the supe- 
riority of their intellectual powers and their freedom from sectarian 
bitterness, they are doing so much to maintain the reputation of their 
Church, and to prevent it from sinking into a state of senile weak- 
ness and irretrievable decay. 

Another consideration may induce us to pause before we finally 
sever the links that join the State with the Church, namely, that 
we have in our present system an excellent organisation, extending 
to every parish in the land, which might at least be made to subserve 
some very useful purposes. If this organisation were entirely under 
clerical management, it would probably be mainly employed for 
inculeating dogmatic theology; but in the hands of laymen it may 
possibly be made conducive to something better. At any rate it 
would be rash to forego all the advantages we actually derive, and 
may derive hereafter, from the existing system for the sake of 
delivering the spiritualty from secular control. 

II. Supposing, therefore, that without laying down a universal 
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theory on the subject, we think it more politic to keep up the Esta- 
blished Church, since we have found it already in existence, it becomes 
necessary to reflect upon the second of the two questions to which 
reference has been made. What should be the character of the 
Church, and what purposes should it have? In discussing this 
question, we are led back to consider what was its character at its 
original foundation, and how far it fulfils the objects for which 
it was intended. For although we are not bound literally to 
carry out these objects, yet it is at least reasonable, when we are 
aiming at the improvement of any institution, to examine whether 
that improvement may not be in some degree effected rather by an 
adherence to the plans of its first founders, than by a total departure 
from them. 

It would certainly be senseless to expect that we could bring the 
Church into harmony with the requirements of the day by following 
in every particular the directions of men who lived three centuries 
ago. But there are certain broad characteristics of the Church of 
“ngland to be gathered from its historical antecedents which we in 
the present century should do well to remember. ‘The first, and one 
of the most striking peculiarities, is the secular nature of the move- 
ment to which its origin was due. 


It is impossible to read its early history without seeing that its 


creation was the result, not so much of theological differences, as 
of causes that were peculiar to the people of this island. It is, of 
course, none the less true that the Reformation, in England as else- 
where, had its roots much deeper than in any insular or local pecu- 
liarities ; it was the inevitable effect of the intellectual change that 
was going on, which was making reflecting men dissatisfied with 
the faith imposed upon them by the Church of Rome. But this 
intellectual change, though it influenced the Church of England, was 
not, at least not directly, its producing cause. The ecclesiastical 
revolution that occurred in England was much more directed against 
the power of the Pope than against the doctrines of Rome. Long 
before any departure from the Catholic faith was contemplated, or 
thought of as possible, the authority exercised by the Pope in ecclesi- 
astical affairs was felt to be greater than could be tolerated, and 
as early as the reigns of Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV., 
statutes were made in order to restrain it. In the time of Henry VIII. 
this yoke had become still more galling; and the large amount of 
wealth that was then in the possession of the Church, the dissolute 
lives of the clergy, their protection of criminals who belonged to their 
own order, together with the arbitrary and tyrannical jurisdiction 
exercised by them in cases of heresy, acted as further irritants, pre- 
disposing the minds of men to measures curtailing the power of the 
hierarchy within more reasonable bounds. When the King had 
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quarrelled with the Pope on account of his divorce, he at first seems 
to have intended only to deliver this country from the Papal supre- 
macy, not to establish a new creed ; and indeed his doctrinal views 
do not at any time appear to have diverged very considerably from 
those of Rome. The Act of the Six Articles, which was passed in the 
latter part of his reign, and was not repealed till that of Edward VL, 
imposed upon the people, under severe penalties, several of those doc- 
trines which were most repugnant to the Protestant faith. That Act 
affirmed the corporal presence of Christ in the sacrament; it pronounced 
against communion in both kinds; in favour of the celibacy of the 
clergy ; in favour of private masses ; in favour of auricular confession. 
These doctrines do not imply any very complete or sweeping refor- 
mation ; and they show what is indecd evident from the whole history 
of his reign—that King Henry, in his breach with the Papacy, was 
guided much more by political motives than by religious principle. 

Hence, the first steps in the formation of an independent national 
Church were not to revise and to alter the existing doctrines, but com- 
pletely to extinguish the authority of the Pope. This done, the way 
was prepared for the religious reformation; but, nevertheless, it was 
not till the cnsuing reign that the Liturgy was compiled, and the 
Forty-two Articles put forth as the authoritative declaration of the 
national creed ; and it was not till the year 1562, in the reign of 
Klizabeth, that these Articles were reduced to their present form and 
number. Such was the manner of the original foundation of the 
Church of England. 

Another characteristic mark by which it is distinguished from some 
Protestant bodies, is the comparative moderation of its doctrines. Its 
founders did not fly at once to the extreme opposite of the communion 
they had left. Henry VIIT., as is well known, persecuted with impartial 
justice both those who were too tardy and those who were too zealous 
in the path of reformation. And although after his death theChurch of 
Kngland became much more Protestant than he had permitted it to 
be, yet it continued to cling to a middle course between Popery and 
Puritanism. The language of the Thirty-nine Articles, considering 
the time at which they were composed, shows a remarkable exemp- 
tion from extreme or violent expressions. It is quite true that no 
well-educated man can be expected to believe those Articles at the 
present day ; yet, compared with the Westminster Confession—the 
official and authorised creed of the Church of Scotland'—they might 


(1) In Scotland every Presbyterian clergyman is required at ordination to subscribe 
the Westminster Confession, and to declare that ho owns and believes the whole doctrines 
of this Confession of Faith to be founded upon the Word of God; that he acknowledges 
the same as the confession of his faith; that he will firmly and constantly adhere there- 
to, and to the utmost of his power assert, maintain, and defend the same. He must 
further disown a varicty of heresies, and “ other doctrines and tenets whatsoever contrary 
to and inconsistent with the foresaid Confession of Faith.” 
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be pronounced almost reasonable. All the most oflensive dogmas of 
the Articles—that of predestination ; that of the sinfulness of works 
done before justification, or Iyy unregenerate men; that of salvation 
being only possible by the name of Christ—are asserted also in the 
Westminster Confession, but asserted in eeneral much more ofien- 
sively. On the subject of predestination especially, while the Church 
of England, even in affirming that doctrine, seems to do so with a 
faltermg voice, and advises “curious and carnal persons” not to 
think too much about it, the Church of Scotland proclaims it: in the 
clearest and loudest tones, and seems to delight in dwelling aeatn 
and again upon all its most repuwsive features. Since it is possible 


that some readers may be unacquainted with this extraordinary docu- 


ment, and since few would care to spend their time in a kind of read- 
ing which is alike unprofitable and unpleasant, | shall not apologise 


pl 
for making a few quotations in order to exhibit more plainly the 
spiritual evils from which we in England have been happily 


delivered. 

After explaining that a definite and unchangeable number of men 
and angels have been predestinated to everlasting life, and others to 
everlasting death, the creed thus continues :—*‘ Those of mankind 
that are predestinated unto life, God, before the foundation of the 
world was laid, according to his eternal and immutable purpose, and 
the secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen in Christ 
unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace und love, without 
any foresight of faith or good works, or perseverance in either of 
them, or any other thing in the creature, as conditions or causes 
moving him thereunto, and all to the praise of his glorious grace. 

..... The rest of mankind, God was pleased, xccording to the 
unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.’ And this 
doctrine of the elect being the only persons who can possibly be saved 
is fully and clearly developed, both in this Confession and in the Larger 
Catechism—a reduction of the Confession to a different form—form- 
ing as it were the great fundamental principle upon which the whole 
edifice is built. The rest of mankind, who are thus hopelessly lost, 
include, as is explained elsewhere, not only all who are not Christians, 
but all Christians also execpt those “who are true members of the 
Church invisible.”' In proportion as this belie! rises, the importance 
of good works, of course, declines. These may indeed have some 
slight value as evidences of faith, and may also be useful to “ stop 
the mouths of the adversaries,”* but they can have no place whatever 

(1) Larger Catechism, Q. 61. 


(2) Westminster Confession, chap. xvi. 2. 
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in a “saving faith,’ which consists in “accepting, receiving, and 
resting upon Christ alone for justification, sanctification, and eternal 
life”?! 

And if in those tenets which the two Churches hold in common, 
the language of the Church of England is more moderate, it must 
also be conceded that some of the very worst and harshest dogmas of 
the Westminster divines are wholly absent from the English creed. 
hus, for instance, we do not find in the latter the tender mercies of 
Providence explained in the following terms :—*‘ As for those wicked 
and ungodly men whom God, as a rightcous judge, for former sins, 
doth blind and harden, from them he not only withholdeth his grace, 
whereby they might have been enlightened in their understandings, 
and wrought upon in their hearts; but sometimes also withdraweth 
the gifts which they had, and exposeth them to such objects as their 
corruption makes occasion of sin; and withal, gives them over to 
their own lusts, the temptations of the world, and the power of Satan, 
whereby it comes to pass that they harden themselves, even under 
those means which God useth for the softening of others.”? Nor 
does the Church of England assert, as is done in the same Confession, 
the right and duty of persecution, “The civil magistrate ..... 
hath authority, and it is his duty, to take order, that unity and peace 
be preserved in the Church, that the truth of God be kept pure and 
entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all corrup- 
tions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented or reformed, and 
all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered, and observed.’’® 
Nor did Cranmer and his coadjutors presume to make the following 
tremendous claim on behalf of the clergy :——‘ To these officers [chureh- 
officers] the keys of the kingdom of heaven are committed, by virtue 
whereof they have power respectively to retain and remit sins, to 
shut that kingdom against the impenitent, both by the word and 
censures, and to open it unto penitent sinners, by the ministry of 
the Gospel, and by absolution from censures, as occasion shall re- 
quire.” ' Compare this with the modest. authority that is demanded 
for the Church of England in Art, XX., and we have an instance of the 
beneficial influence of secular control, restraining the pretensions of 
the clergy within the bounds of moderation, and checking that 
inhuman spirit which they have always shown when unhappily the 
power of the keys has been supported and enforced by the power of 
the sword. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the differences in the creed of the 
two nations, because it illustrates that which IT am anxious to enforce, 
namely, the pre-eminently national character of the English Church. 
Unlike the Presbyterian clergymen who met at Westminster during 
(I 
(: 


Westminster Confession, chap, xiv. 2. (2) Thid., v. 6. 
Ibid., xxiii. J. (4) Ibid., xxx. 2 
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the latter part of the reign of Charles I., the advisers of Kdward VI. 
and Elizabeth did not seck to force upon the people the narrow 
theology of a faction. Their object was to conciliate rather than to 
repel; and the Church which they founded was, at that time, 
a reasonable and temperate expression of the feelings of English 
Protestants. Its Liturgy and its Articles, instead of being due to 
any sudden or passionate outburst of zeal, were gradually and slowly 
formed, and were finally sanctioned by the highest authority of the 
realm. 

Irom the foregoing considerations, we are brought face to face 
with another result of the utmost importance, namely, that the 
Church of England is simply and entirely the creation of the State. The 
basis of its authority is wholly secular. No remote antiquity, no apostolic 
or patristic origin, can be pretended in favour of its doctrines. They 
may, indeed, in some cases have an accidental coincidence with 
beliefs of an ancient date; but their authority in this country 
rests not upon their conformity cither to Scripture, or to the Fathers, 
or to the general opinion of Christendom, but upon the will of 
Parliament. The Church of England is built up from its founda- 
tion solely upon Acts of Parliament. There is no doubt that 
Parliament may cither add to or take away from the sum-total of 
doctrines which the clergy are required to hold. There is no doubt 
that the interpretation of those doctrines is committed to sceular 
courts, and that the Church has no legal voice in the decision of 
their scope or meaning. It is the more necessary to insist upon 
these facts, because we sometimes hear appeals to some vague, extra- 
legal tribunal which is supposed to condemn particular opinions as 
inconsistent with the position of a clergyman, or with the teaching 
of the Christian Church. Thus if is occasionally said that the 
Bishop of Natal is acting dishonestly in not resigning the position 
he holds, because he no longer believes in the infallibility of the 
Pentateuch. ‘Those who argue in this way appear to have in their 
own minds some unknown and unauthorised standard of belief by 
which they think proper to judge. At any rate they completely 
overlook the fact that thore are means by which an_ heretical 
clergyman may be tried and punished, but that they have not the 
smallest right to adjudicate upon the question what tenets are 
contrary to the formularies of the Church, or to blame any man 
lor remaining in an ecclesiastical office so long as his opinions have 
not been condemned by the recognised tribunals of the land. 

The belief to be demanded of the clergy is, therefore, a matter 
Which in this country the State has power to determine. Had the 
arrangements made in King Kdward’s reign continued in force, 
every clergyman must have believed three more articles than he 


does at present. Were Parliament to abolish subscription to the 


%/ 
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Thirty-nine Articles, and to take away the penalties for teaching 
in opposition to them, there is no reason to doubt that they would 
all of them sink into an oblivion as complete as that which has 
befallen those omitted from the series in the revision of Lb62. 


The right of the State to the exercise of a supreme control in 
ecclesiastical matters being thus established, we are in the next place 
called upon to consider in what cases and for what purposes that 
right may properly be employed. In short, what is the ideal which 
we ought to have in view in legislating for the Established Church ¥ 
what are the great ends to which we should endeavour to render it 
subservient 7 

If there be any propriety in the principles laid down at the 
beginning of this essay, it will not be diflieult to find 


a rational 
and satisfactory answer to this inquiry. ‘The State has no business 
to protect any one set of theological opinions rather than another ; 
it ought to hold the scales with perfect impartiality between them 
all. Let this be granted, and it will follow that an Mstablished 
Church, in order to justify the fact of its existence, ought to be, not 
sectarian, but national; and national not only in name, but in fact. 
It ought to represent the religious feelings of the whole community ; 
no one should feel himself utterly excluded from it ; no theological 
faction should be permitted to use it for the exclusive promotion 
of its own opinions. Variety, rather than unity of doctrine, should 
be its aim; for the manifold belicts of the nation cannot be summed 
up in any single formula or aggregate of formule, however com- 
prehensive. Should it wppear that the conditions required of the 
clergy, by checking the free development of thought, put obstacles 
in the way of this variety, and thus leave a large part of the nation 
quite unrepresented in the Church, a sufliciont case has arisen for 
the interference of the State: for the laity are defrauded of their 
rights when the National Church, which ought to have room for 
all, is in fact reserved for the benetit of a few. 


Widely as this theory is removed from ordinary notions, according 
to which it is the duty of the State to compel the clergy to teach in 


accordance with some definite creed, yet it is not wholly unsupported 
by a distinguished name in English fiterature. 


Samuel ‘Taylor 
Coleridge, in a work pregnant with suggestive thoughts, has 
developed an idea of the proper functions of « Church which in the 


main accords with that just stated.” In treating of the constitution 


(1) “On the Constitution of the Church and Stite, according to the Idea of each.” By 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A much fuller account of this book than I am able to afford 
space for will be found in Mr, Mill’s Essay on Coleridge,“ Dissertations and Discussions,” 
vol. i. pp. 488448, Mr. Mill characterises the theory of the work us one according to 
which “ the Stato, in the conscientious exercise of its judgement, having decided that the 
Church of England does not fulfil the object for which the Nationality was intended, 
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of Church and State, the author of this treatise explains that he 
intends to consider, not their historical origin, but what he calls 
their Idea. By an Idea he means that conception of a thing which 
is not abstracted from any particular form or mode in which the 
thing may either exist now, or have existed in former times ; but 
that conception “which is given by the knowledge of its ultimate 
aim.” What then isthe Idea, in this sense, of a National Church ? 
According to Coleridge, it was the practice among certain nations 
to divide the wealth which they possessed into two portions: one of 
these he names the Propricty; the other the Nationalty. The 
Propriety is the whole of that portion which is distributed among 
individuals, and held in ownership by them. ‘The Nationalty, on 
the contrary, is a fund set apart as a national reserve, to be used for 
public purposes; but nevertheless not so wholly national as to 
exclude individual tenure under certain conditions. Now it is this 
fund out of which the clergy are maintamed. The Nationalty may 
indeed be vested in others than clergymen, but it may not be alienated 
from the purposes of ecneral utility to which it is devoted. The 
aims to which it is consecrated are mainly these : the maintenance 
of great schools of learning and universitics ; of a pastor in every 
parish ; and not only of a pastor, but of a schoolmaster as well. 
The pastor and the schoolmaster are to be fellow-labourers ; members 
of the same clerisy, or body of educated teachers supported by the 
Nationalty. No district is to be left without “a resident guide, 
guardian, and imstructor ;”” the great object. of the whole organisation 
being the instruction and civilisation of the country; or, in the 
author’s own words, “to form and train up the people of the country 
to be obedient, free, useful, organisable subjects, citizens, and 


ts 


patriots, living to the benefit of the State, and prepared to die for 
defence. The proper object and end of the National Chureh is 
civilisation with freedom.” 

This certainly is a grand conception of the functions which the 
clerisy might fulfil; but perhaps the most striking part of Coleridge’s 
book is that in which he expresses the conviction that Christianity 
is no essential part of a national Church: “In relation to the 
national Chureh, Christianity, or the Church of Christ, is a blessed 
wcident, a providential boon, a grace of God, a mighty and faithful 
friend, the envoy, indeed, and liege subject of another state, but which 
can neither administer the laws nor promote the ends of this other 
state, which is not of this world, without advantage, direct and indi- 
rect, to the true interests of these states, the aggregate of which is what 


we mean by the world, that is, the civilised world. As the olive 


might transfer its endowments toany other ecclesiastical body, or to any other body not 
ecclesiastical, which it deemed more competent to fullil those objects ; might establish 
any other sect, or all sects, or no seet at all.” 
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tree is said in its growth to fertilise the surrounding soil, to invigorate 
the roots of the vines in its immediate neighbourhood, and to improve 
the strength and flavour of the vines, such is the relation of the 
Christian and the national Church. But as the olive is not the same 
plant with the vine, or with the elm, or the poplar (that is, the 
State), with which the vine is wedded, and as the vine with its prop 
may exist, though in less perfection, without the olive, or previously 
to its implantation, even so is Christianity, and a fortiori, any par- 
ticular scheme of theology derived and supposed by its partisans to 
be deduced from Christianity, no essential part of the being of the 
national Church, however conducive or indispensable it may be to 
its wellbeing.” According to this theory, then, we have no right to 
insist upon some “ particular scheme of theology” as an absolute 
condition of sharing in the proceeds of the Nationality, which ought 
not to become the patrimony of a sect, or even exclusively of 
Christians. Indeed, Coleridge considers the Church of Christ to 
be a body altogether distinct from that of the nation, and pronounces 
it ascrious error to confound the two. No Nationality is entrusted to 
the Christian Church, nor is it confined to any special locality ; it is 
universal, and is destitute, moreover, of any visible head or sovereign. 
It is opposed not to the State, but to the world. The Church of 
Christ, while rendering important services to the State, does not 
demand either wages or dignities in return.’ It asks nothing but to 
be left alone. 

How very far we are in England from having reached the ideal 
contemplated by Coleridge is but too evident. It is, however, my 
profound conviction that the Church of England, if it is to continue 
at all, can only continue by making at least some approach to this 
ideal. It is hardly possible that the state of things we have now 


reached, and which the progress of krowledge is aggravating every 


5 

day, can be of long duration. A Church claiming to be national, 
enjoying the wealth, the privileges, the dignity of a State monopoly, 
but being, in reality, nothing better than an endowed sect; a clergy 
who are bound to swear allegiance to the obsolete dogmas of the 
sixteenth century, and who, by the conditions of their office, are 
almost precluded from sympathy with the life and onward movement 
of the age ; a liturgy which pronounces the eternal damnation of all 
who do not hold every tittle of an unintelligible creed ; a conception 
of the relation between Providence and nature in direct contradiction 
to all that we are taught by science: these things are so repugnant 
to the spirit of progress, they harmonise so ill with the intellectual 
atmosphere of our time, that any institution which continues to cherish 
and uphold them can only do so at its own peril. Medieval doctrines, 


(1) It is almost needless to say that Coleridge is speaking of an ideal Christian Church, 
not of the actual one. 
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when they contradict the science or reason of later times, may still 
have a long existence, but they cannot be expected to endure for 
ever. Even theological prejudice has its term. The Church of 
England, therefore, must either consent to some scrious modification 
in its tenets, or it must ultimately fall beneath the weight of the 
profound dissent which its teaching will excite. It must either 
bend or break. Whether it does the first or the second will mainly 
depend on the elasticity of its constitution and the wisdom of its 
friends. 

Although it is difficult to speak with certainty upon a question 
like this, yet I cannot but think that it possesses the means, without 
any radical or sweeping changes, of accommodating itself to the 
altered circumstances of the present time. In order to understand 
how it may do so, it will be incumbent on us to consider the character 
of the intellectual change that has taken place during the last three 
centuries, and has been the main cause of the actual unfitness of 
the Church to occupy its present place in the constitution of the 
country. 

Whatever may be the advantages which Christianity has conferred 
upon the world, that of producing unity of belief has net been one of 
them. Christians, while all acknowledging a supernatural revelation, 
have hitherto been unable to determine what it is that is revealed. 
Upon this important point, while each particular sect believes itself 
to be in possession of absolute knowledge, yet a comparison of their 
different, and often opposite, deductions from the Bible, would show 
how little reliance can be placed upon any one interpretation. And 
not only have individuals differed from each other, but each age has 
had its own form of belief, and its own topics of controversy ; so 
that the faith of the century in which we live is something totally 
different in kind from the faith of the first four or five centuries of 
the Christian era. Often, perhaps, the words of the ancient creeds 
may remain, but the spirit in which they are repeated, and the 
intensity of the faith reposed in them, may vary indefinitely. A 
change may have taken place, not so much in the dogmas that are 
believed, as in the manner of believing them. This does in reality 
amount to a change of belief; for when the words which once evoked 
passionate conviction are now received with languid assent, it may be 
presumed that they no longer represent the feelings of the age, and 
that they are, as it were, passing into the condition of theological 
fossils. 

Thus it frequently happens that questions which provoked the 
most violent controversy in former times are now regarded by all 
reasonable men as matters of the utmost indifference. Thousands of 
persons repeat every Sunday the words of the Nicene Creed, “ being 
of one substance with the Father,” yet there are probably few who in 
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so doing consider the furious conflict that at one time centred round 
those words ; and even those who do would hardly entertain any 
very strong resentments against others who held that Christ was of a 
similar substance but not the same. Again, the addition by the 
Latins of the word “ filioque” to the same creed was one of the 
main causes of dissension between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
the double procession of the Holy Ghost having always been unpualat- 
able to the Grecks. Yet, though we in England nominally hold this 
doctrine, there are, we may presume, not many among us who 
attach any serious importance to it. Nevertheless, in the earlier 
ages of Christianity these and similar nice questions—whether Christ 
had two wills or one, a double or a single nature, and so forth— 
formed the most prominent objects of attention, and the Church was 
shaken to its foundations by the angry controversies they occasioned. 
At the present day we not only care little or nothing for the subjects 
of these controversies, but we do not even understand the temper of 
mind that could engage in them with so much acrimony and zeal. 

Now, the process which has begun and ended in these cases, has 
at least begun in the case of many of those points which were most 
hotly debated at the time of the Reformation. Questions like that of 
the corporal presence of Christ in the sacrament—concerning which, 
Hallam has justly remarked, that “ no errors on this point could have 
had any influence on men’s moral conduct” '—have ceased to excite the 
interest they once did, though the same difference of opinion may 
still exist between Catholics and Protestants. In short, there is a 
tendency rather to neglect. these minute and trivial matters of theo- 
logy, in which every one is equally right, because every one’s doctrine 
is equally wanting in any substantial basis; equally incapable of 
either proof or disproof. The intellect of the day turns rather, in 
speculation and in science, to those subjects upon which some know- 
ledge at least is attainable by man ; and in religion, to those doctrines 
which have some.bearing upon the practice of life. That this is 
universally the case, I am not asserting; but that it is the tendency, 
can hardly be denied. 

Again, while religion is becoming more practical, it is at the same 
time learning to appeal less to authority and more to reason. At 
the time of the Reformation, when some disputed point was to be 
settled, it was the general custom to quote on both sides the dicta of 
the Fathers. The moderate reformers, far from wishing to discard 
the patristic authority, constantly referred to it, only endeavouring 
to show that it made for them, not against them. ‘The practice of 
the primitive Church was constantly urged by the Protestants in 
opposition to the customs which had grown up in the Church of 
Rome. It was the object of both parties rather to prove that 

(1) Hallam’s “ Constitutional History,’ (1854), vol. i. p. 89. 
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authority was in their favour than that their doctrines were recom- 
mended either by common sense or practical advantage. At the 
present day it is probable that most Protestants care but little how 
many of the Fathers may be quoted in favour of their views. They 
prefer to think that those views are recommended by their own 
reasonableness, not by the amount of authority that may be quoted 
for them. The sole case in which the principle of authority still 
remains in considerable force is that of Scripture, and even here it is 
manifestly declining, so that it is very unlikely that men will long 
continue to argue as to the propriety of marrying a deceased wife’s 
sister on the ground of a precept in Leviticus. 

Simultaneously with this increasing deference to reason, as opposed 
to authority, there is arising—not yet as a common or general feel- 
ing, but among the more reflecting minds—a healthy aversion to all 
dogmatic systems. ‘These systems always rest on authority, and the 
aversion to them may well be called healthy, because it is the first 
step in all just thinking. Whatever may be said by superficial con- 
troversialists about the pride of the itellect, scepticism, or a state 
of doubt, is in reality due to a modest estimate of the power of the 
human mind to attain any knowledge on certain subjects. This is 
indeed a different thing from decrying reason, as the dogmatist does, 
for his object is simply the exaltation of faith. Ile dislikes reason, 
because it has an unfortunate tendency to discredit his opinions; but 
he at the same time proclaims himself to be in possession of absolute 
truth, and demands from others implicit faith in his own version of 
religion. The sceptic, on the other hand, observing that similar 
pretensions are advanced by numerous dogmatists, all equally con- 
fident of their infallibility, is inclined to distrust his own means of 
arriving at any positive convictions on subjects which are often 
beyond the reach of our investigation. Where, therefore, the dog- 
matist is certain, the sceptic only doubts ; and instead of attempting 
to impose any system of his own on others, is content to criticise 
those which they are anxious to impose on him. So perverted, how- 
ever, are the common methods of reasoning on matters of religion, 
that the sceptic is frequently denounced as presumptuous and unduly 
confident in himself, because he does not accept the dogmas which 
may happen to be held by the majority of his contemporaries. And 
negative criticism—the weapon of the sceptic—is constantly depre- 
ciated because it only destroys, and because the critic does not set 
up some other system in place of that which he is endeavouring to 
overthrow. Whereas, in fact—not to dwell on the obvious con- 
sideration that the refutation of error is of itself an important service 
to mankind—it may very possibly be the opinion of the critic, not 
only that the particular belief he is combating is false, but that no 
certain belief is attainable on the point in question. Knowledge, no 
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doubt, is better than ignorance ; but there is no more valuable lesson 
in the teaching of Socrates than the principle he so earnestly enforced, 
that confessed ignorance is better than pretended knowledge.’ The 
lowest stage of all is that of certainty without grounds, unable to 
justify itself; it isa great step in our progress when we have begun 
to feel our own ignorance. 

It is, therefore, not an unhealthy sign, but quite the reverse, that 
we receive the creeds of our ancestors with hesitation and distrust. 
Those creeds represent, in part, certain intellectual conditions which 
are past ; in part, the result of controversies no longer interesting to 
us, except historically. Terms that accurately corresponded to those 
intellectual conditions, assertions that embodied the faith of men 
who come hot from those controversies, cannot possibly be accepted 
by us without much reservation. To attempt to enforce them upon 
the minds of a certain order in the State is only to exclude from that 
order—so far as the attempt succeeds—all who are distinguished for 
mental culture or original powers of thought. And this is actually 
the case in the Church of England. If there are within her pale 
men of high culture and men of deep thought, it is either because 
they have evaded the conditions demanded of every candidate for 
orders, or because nothing that they have said has made them tech- 
nically obnoxious to the penalties of the law. They are there in 
spite of the creeds imposed upon them, and their position is only 
secure so long as they avoid teaching anything in direct contradiction 
to them. So far as the necessity of conforming to the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Liturgy operates at all, it operates to narrow the 
field from which the clergy are selected; to exclude the learned, 
the intellectual, the profound ; and instead of them, to fill the Church 
with ignorant and narrow-minded men, who are totally unable to 
influence the educated classes of their countrymen, who cannot 
sympathise with the feelings of those around them, and whose best 
excuse is that they are melancholy examples of the results of a mis- 
taken system. 

The question, therefore, which we have to solve in any ecclesias- 
tical reform is, how to bring the Church into harmony with the 
nation as a whole ; how to restore it to a position of influence and 
respect; how to make it embody and reflect the various forms of 
religious thought now prevalent in the country. In order to do this, 
it must be our object, not to exclude men of the same stamp as 
those who are now in possession, for they—however narrow and one- 
sided they may often be—are representatives of a class among their 
countrymen ; but to include others besides them to act as a standing 
opposition ; men of wider views, who may represent what is at least 


an important minority of the people. There are two distinct ways 


(1) See the remarks in Mr. Groto'’s “ Plato,” vol. i. pp. 289—-254. 
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in which this object may be gained, or at any rate approached. The 
first is, the interpretation of the Church’s creeds by courts of law; 
the second is, legislative action. 

1. It seems exceedingly probable that even if the Legislature 
remain perfectly passive, much may be done by the mere occasional 
decisions of the judges whose business it is to interpret the doctrines 
of the Church. Indeed, it is not impossible that without any formal 
surrender of the existing standards of belief, such decisions might 
have a most important effect in relaxing their rigidity in practice. 
That there is already a tendency in this direction we have some 
reason to infer from the well-known decision of the Privy Council in 
the case of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, two of the writers in 
“ Kssays and Reviews.” On two subjects of first-rate magnitude 
the inspiration of the Bible and eternal punishment 


that decision 
accorded to the clergy a considerable amount of liberty. Another 
judicial sentence—that in the case of Dr. Colenso—though it decided 
nothing as to matters of belief, may nevertheless have some indirect 
influence in widening the gates of the Church. The example of a 
prelate proclaiming the unhistorical character of the Pentateuch ; 
the anger of his enemies, combined with their inability as yet to 
deprive him of his bishopric; the violent and illegal procecdings 
against him on the part of Dr. Gray, and their emphatic condemna- 
tion by the highest legal tribunal in England ;—all these things 
cannot fail to have their effect upon the public mind, and that effect 
will be favourable to the cause of which Colenso is the champion. 
These events are the more gratifying because the bishops at home 
have fulminated their censures against his book ; for, when it is seen 
that episcopal condemnations ure powerless for evil, the respect which 
they may still inspire in some minds will naturally be weakened— 
just as men began to think little of excommunication by the Pope, 
when it appeared that his sentence was not followed by any temporal 
disasters. 

But, whatever may be the ultimate verdict as to the legal position 
of the Bishop of Natal, there is one way in which his example cannot 
but be attended with lasting results. The rare and startling spectacle 
of a bishop who deserts the “ primrose paths” of orthodoxy in order 
to devote his powers to the investigation and publication of truth ; 
the deep and earnest. conviction, combined with charity to his un- 
charitable opponents, which he has displayed in the execution of this 
noble task; the undaunted resolution with which he has clung to the 
duty he had set before him, in spite of the clamour, the invectives, 
the misrepresentation he has had to encounter—these conspicuous 
qualities cannot fail to inspire others who may feel called on to 
pursue similar labours with some portion of his perseverance and his 
courage, 


VOL. VI. 3E 
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While, however, such men as these may practically enlarge the 
limits of permitted thought within the Church, yet so long as the 
clergy are tied down to the words of the Articles, the little liberties 
they may enjoy are but illusory and partial. The prisoner who is 
permitted to walk in an adjoining garden is still a prisoner. And 
in the case of the clergy, every extension of their freedom is coupled 
with the disadvantage of placing them more or less ina false position. 
On certain points indeed they are permitted to speak without reserve, 
but upon others they are held to an exact conformity to some very 
narrow and positive dogmas. Being still required to assent to these 
dogmas on ordination, they must nominally agree to many doctrines 
quite inconsistent with any real liberality of thought ; and the more 
freely they speculate in one direction, the greater must be their 
repugnance to such tenets, against which, nevertheless, they are not 
at liberty to argue. To concede the liberty of criticising Seripture 
and of denying eternal punishment, yet to insist on conformity to the 
article which denies salvation to all but Christians—this is to place 
the rationalistic clergyman in a position of much embarrassment and 
little dignity ; for, if he does escape punishment, he escapes it only 
because his words cannot be brought within the scope of technical 
contradiction to the authorised standards of belief. The whole ten- 
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dency and spirit of the creed to whicl eally bound to con- 
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1olds: and if he is a prudent 
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form, is opposed to the views he really | 


man, it will be his interest not to speak the truth fearlessly and 
openly, but to insinuate his meaning in such cautious or ambiguous 
phraseology as to avoid giving his enemies a handle against him. 


icial interpretation is con- 


While, therefore, the usefulness of jud 
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ceded, it must also be allowed that this in itself is not enough to 
procure that measure of clerical liberty which alone is sufficient for 
a really National Church. We-have then to consider what may be 
done by legislative action. 

2. The barriers to complete freedom of thought at present imposed 
upon the clergy are two-fold: first, the Subscription made by them 
upon their ordination; secondly, the temporal penalties to which 
they are liable, on conviction before the proper tribunals, of teaching 
or writing in a sense contrary to that of the doctrines of the Church. 
The Subscription is intended to bind the conscience before taking 
orders, or at the time of taking them; the temporal penalties are 
intended to subdue and intimidate the mind (through the medium of 
worldly self-interest) when they have been taken. I hold that both 
the one and the other have a pernicious influence upon the character 
of the Church, and that the evil they both inflict upon it can only be 
completely remedied by their entire and unqualified abolition. 

The form of Subscription, as settled by a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, is as follows :— 
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***T, A.B., do solemnly make the following declaration :— 

‘¢¢T assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons: 
[ believe the doctrine of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
as therein set forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God: and in Public 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in 
the said Book prescribed, and none other, except so far as shall be 
ordered by lawful authority.’ ” 


This is no doubt a great improvement upon the numerous and 
stringent declarations which formerly prevailed, but every test of 
individual belief is to a certain extent an evil. Since, however, I 
have in a former publication’ endeavoured to point out what the 
nature of that evil is, [ do not think it necessary now to repeat the 
arguments therein used against Clerical Subscription. What I 
laboured to prove in reference to the old formula, is equally true in 
reference to the new one; namely, that nothing is gained in the case 
of those who do subscribe, while those to whom the necessity of 
subscribing forms a barrier, will generally be the most conscientious 
members of the community, and the best adapted to add strength 
and dignity to the National Church. Nevertheless, among the causes 
which deter intellectual men from taking orders, Subscription, though 
one of the most obvious, is probably one of the least important. 
Their difficulties have a deeper source. The destruction of this test— 
so useless as a safeguard to the Church, so noxious as a trial to the 
conscience—would be a welcome event; but it would be of compara- 
tively little value so long as the legal restrictions on free thought 
remained hanging ‘x ferrorem over the heads of the clergy. 

The effect of punishing on account of belief, will be cither to mduce 
the unorthodox clergyman to suppress or disguise his views from fear 
of personal danger, or if he should publish them, to expose him to 
considerable suffering in consequence of his act. Few people are 
likely to consider the first of these results as altogether desirable. 
A layman who holds unpopular opinions in theology, is in no way 
called upon to declare those opinions unless he choose. But a clergy- 
man does not enjoy the same liberty of action. He is, by the posi- 
tion he holds, the official expositor of a particular ereed. In the 
exercise of his ministerial duties he is required to speak frequently 
upon religious topics. If, therefore, he suffers it to be supposed that 
he still holds the doctrines which in reality he disbelieves; if he 
continues to preach upon religion while forbearing to give free 
expression to his real belief, he is taking a course which gives a false 
impression to his. hearers, and is misleading them on matters of vital 
importance. No doubt, it may be urged that for the sake of the laity, it 
is better that he should conceal his errors than proclaim them. Even, 


(1) “A Few Words on Clerical Subscription in the Church of England.” 
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however, if this be admitted for the sake of argument, it only holds 
good in the case of him who completely suppresses his heretical 
opinions. Should he give vent to them in a disguised or subtle way, 
so as to bear fruit in soil prepared to receive them, the cause of 
orthodoxy does not gain much by holding out the fear of punish- 
ment. In some ways the disguised heretic is a more dangerous foe 
than the open one. It is more difficult to confute him. It is more 
difficult to denounce him and raise an outcry against him—a task 
which orthodox disputants often find simpler and readier than confu- 
tation. In this case, then, it does not appear that much good is 
effected by the restrictions on free thought. 

The second possibility is that of the man who does say what he 
thinks, and suffers in consequence. He suffers, either because from 
conscientious motives he thinks proper to resign his clerical office, or 
because he is deprived of it through the medium of a prosecution. 
With the man who resigns we are not at present concerned. In 
regard to the other, it may be observed that those who openly pro- 
claim their dissent from the established creed, are not likely to be the 
most unworthy among the ministers of the Church. The fact of their 
dissenting shows that they have thought, and are not contented with 
blind acquiescence. The fact of their proclaiming that dissent proves 
their sincerity and earnestness. Men who brave the terrors of the 
law—whether burning or deprivation of income—for the sake of 
their belief, have at least a genuine sense of the value of truth. If 
necessity compels us to expel the clergymen who show this valuable 
quality on account of the pernicious character of their doctrines, the 
fate of the Church in this particular is much to be regretted. 
Whether any such necessity really exists will shortly be considered. 
In the mean time, it is sufficient for the purpose of the argument, to 
have shown that the effect of restricting the liberty of the clergy 
will be, that the less conscientious among them will be induced to 
conceal their views, and the more conscientious will be punished for 
expressing them. 

So far we have considered the effect of these penalties on those 
who are actually in orders, taking no account of those who are pre- 
vented by their dissent from the established tenets from taking orders 
at all. Concerning this unknown and undefined class we can affirm 
little with certainty ; but one thing we can affirm without much 
hesitation, and that is, that there will be some among them who, 
although they have a peculiar talent and vocation for the clerical 
life, will nevertheless be hindered from embracing it by the provi- 
sions of the law. We shall thus deprive ourselves of the men who, 
both for their own sakes and for ours, it is most desirable to include 
among our national clerisy. If we wish that the ministers of reli- 
gion should be indeed spiritual teachers, speaking from the depth of 
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a living faith, rather than simply echoing the barren phrases of a 
stereotyped creed, we must place no limitations on the field from 
which they are chosen. It is a suicidal policy to repel, instead of 
welcoming, the man who is willing to serve us. For I believe that the 
theory embodied in the Ordination Service—of a spiritual calling to 
this profession—although it appears to be generally treated as a 
mockery, is nevertheless not so entirely unmeaning or untrue. iow 
a man, whose only real motive for becoming «a clergyman is the 
prospect of a family living, can declare that he thinks he is inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost, and truly called, according to the will of 
Christ, to the ministry of the Church, is hard to understand, and 
would be still harder, were it not one among many proofs how easily 
we may have belief without earnest conviction, the spirit of dogma 
entirely disjoined from the spirit of religion. 

Thus it appears, that whether we consider those who are already 
members of the clerical body, or those who might under a system of 
freedom desire to enter it, the effect of the present restrictions on 
belief is alike unfortunate. It is true that in this argument we have 
omitted to speak of the orthodox majority among the clergy, con- 
fining our views to the unorthodox minority. The former, however, 
are not affected by the penalties on opinion, either for good or evil. 
It is obvious, that under any system, the bulk of the clergy would 
still coincide with the opinions usual among their contemporaries. 
The exceptions might be more numerous than they are at present, 
but they would still be exceptions. The question is, whether the 
exceptions—the clergymen of unusual or unorthodox opinions— 
ought to be permitted to exist as clergymen at all. Now the theory 
here maintained is, that all legal provisions, contrived with the 
express purpose of preventing the full and free expression of indi- 
vidual thought among the clergy, are impolitic and unjust; impolitic, 
because they tend to exclude from the minority the very men who 
would be best fitted to enter it ; unjust, because in a National Church 
they shut out from its pale a large portion of the laity, and thus 
prevent it from being a real or accurate representation of the religion 
of the people. 

The objections that may be urged against this theory, and the 
arguments by which it may be further strengthened and enforced, 
will form the subject of a few observations in the ensuing Number. 


AMBERLEY. 











THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 


Amone the treasures of Greek literature which were lost to the 
world when the Alexandrian library perished in Caliph Omar’s 
flames, we may probably rank those prototypes of the modern novel 
which owed their origin to the lively imagination of Asiatic 
Greeks. During the three centuries between the death of 
Alexander and the Christian era there seems to have grown up 
among the thriving populations spread over the eastern and northern 
shores of the Agean a taste for tales of love and wonder; and city 
rivalled city in giving name to such collections. Of these, ra MaAjaa, 
the Milesian collection, or Tales of Miletus, were perhaps the most 
famous. But this collection, with its fellows, shared the destruction 
which overtook, with few exceptions, the Greek literature of those 
centuries. They perished, along with the New Attic Comedy, with 
the Philosophy of the New Academy, the Porch, and the Garden ; 
and with more of History and miscellaneous Poetry, no doubt, than 
we know even by the titles of the books and the names of the writers. 

Lord Lytton’s elegant volume contains seven tales, under the 
title of “The Lost Tales of Miletus.” Though founded on ancient 
legends, these tales do not purport to be certainly among those 
which formed the Milesian collection. But the author is justly 
entitled to assume, as he does in his preface, that they correspond in 
general character to the contents of that miscellany. 

The first tale is entitled “The Secret Way.” It is taken, with 
some variation of incidents and names, from Athenzeus, b. xiii. The 
scene is laid on the confines of the Scythian and Median dominions. 
At what exact spot and in what Olympiad we need not too curiously 
inquire. When Fiction takes the reins from History, she is privi- 
leged to give Geography and Chronology the go-by. Seythians and 
Medes, like some moderns of our acquaintance, dispute the possession 
of a river boundary or the pasturage on its course. The Median 
throne is filled by a gallant youth, Zariades. Omartes, King of 
Scythia, departing from the nomad habits of his people, has fortified 
a capital city with all the resources of ancient skill. He is warned, 
however, by his high-priest and counsellor, the sage Teleutias, that 
he has “ forgot to bid the masons close the chinks of stone against 
ulamity.” The only child of Omartes is “a fair girl, Argiope.” 
Her sire observes that her once “bright face” is sicklied o’er with 
the pale hue of thought; but he knows not that the maiden has 
given her heart to a phantom of manly beauty, appearing to her in 
visions of the night. From politic motives, with the advice of 
Teleutias, Omartes resolves to offer Argiope’s hand in marriage to the 
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Median Sovereign. But his hopes are baulked by an unforescen 
obstacle. Zariades, too, is haunted by a lovely shape from the realm 
of dream, which holds full possession of his enamoured fancy. He 
sends back the Scythian envoys with a cold and barely courteous 
refusal. Omartes, incensed, declares war and invades che Median 
territory ; but, defeated in a great battle, and pursucd across the 
river, he finds himself forsaken by his discontented hordes, and 
besieged in his new fortress. Again he takes counsel with Teleu- 
tias ; and now the high-priest discloses to his royal master a clever 
device, contrived by his foresight against an evil hour. Having in 
charge the works of the palace, he had employed Ethiop masons, 
whom he afterwards sent back to their native land, to construct a 
secret way, leading underground from the interior of the palace to 
a sepulchre amidst the wilds of the desert. An escape was thus 
provided in case of extreme peril for the royal family and treasure. 
Omartes declares his settled purpose to defend his capital to the 
death ; but he would have Argiope choose a Scythian husband, and 
take refuge with him in the pathless wilderness under the escort of 
Teleutias. But the priest will not desert his temple. The secret and 
| the mission are then entrusted to Seuthes, an ambitious chief, and a 
traitor at heart, who has gained his master’s ear by subtle flatteries. 
This man sells the secret to Zariades, and undertakes to guide a 
Median force into the heart of the palace on the night appointed for 
the marriage and flight of Argiope with the husband of her choice. 
Zariades, with his select Persian band, comes behind the hangings 
of the banquet hall at the moment when Argiope enters it, and in 
the Scythian princess beholds the living lady of his dream. En- 
tranced, he steps into the hall, and the maiden, recognising the 
embodiment of her own cherished vision, extends the wine-cup to 
him as her chosen bridegroom. The shock of arms is stayed, and 
by the union of the royal pair the two nations are united. 





Such is this graceful plot, so dramatic in construction that we 
think it might be transferred with little difficulty from the closet 
to the stage. Of its poetic treatment by Lord Lytton we can cite no 
) finer sample than the concluding passage. 


‘She shivered as he spoke, but, lips firm prest 
Imprisoning all the anguish at her heart, 
She filled the fatal cup, 
Raised her sad eyes, and vaguely gazed around her. 


‘¢ Sudden those eyes took light and joy and soul, 
Sudden from neck to temples flushed the rose, 
And with quick gliding steps, 
And the strange looks of one who walks in slumber, 


‘«She passed along the floors, and stooped above 
A form that, as she neared, with arms outstretched, 
On bended knees sunk down, 
And took the wine-cup with a hand that trembled : 
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‘© A form of youth—and nobly beautiful 
As Dorian models for lonian gods, 
‘Again!’ it murmured low, 
‘O dream, at last, at last! how I have missed thee!’ 


‘And she replied, ‘The gods are merciful, 
oD 
Keeping me true to thee when I despaired.’ 
oD 
But now rose every guest, 
Io 
Rose every voice in anger and in terror ; 


‘For lo, the kneeler lifted above all 
The front of him their best had fled before— 
‘ Zariades the Mede !’ 
Rang from each lip, from each sheath flashed the sabre. 


Thrice stamped the Persian’s foot: to the first sound 
‘Ten thousand bucklers echoed back a clang ; 
The next, and the huge walls 
Shook with the war-shout of ten thousand voices ; 


‘* The third, and, as between divided cloud 
lames fierce with deathful pest an angry sun, 
The folds, flung rudely back, 
Disclosed behind one glare of serried armour. 


‘On either side, the Persian or the Scyth, 
The single lord of life and death to both, 
Stayed, by a look, vain strife : 
And, passing onward amid swords uplifted, 
**A girl’s slight form beside him his sole guard, 
He paused before the footstool of the King, 
And in such tones as soothe 
The wrath of injured fathers, said submissive— 
‘“*T have been guilty to the gods and thee 
Of man’s most sinful sin,—ingratitude ; 
That which I pined for most 
Seen as a dream, my waking life rejected : 
*** Now on my knees that blessing I implore. 
Give me thy daughter ; but a son receive, 
And blend them both in one 
As the mild guardian of the Scythian River.’ ” 


The second tale, “ Death and Sisyphus,” is of a different character, 
resembling, in some respects, the Greek satyric drama, of which the 
only extant specimen is the Cyclops, ascribed, but on dubious 
authority, to Euripides. Lord Lytton’s Sisyphus is not unlike the 
Ulysses of that play ; but he is more perfectly represented by the 
vulpine hero of the well-known mediwval legend, “ Reinecke Fuchs.” 
Like the indomitable Fox, Sisyphus has a resource for any difficulty, 
and comes victorious out of every scrape. The escapade which forms 
the main subject of the tale, is the evasion of Sisyphus from the 
powers of Death and Hell, to which the Scholiast on Pindar alludes 
(Olymp. i. 97). The legend is worked out by Lord Lytton in the 
following way. The minor knaves of earth complain to Jupiter of 
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a supreme knave, called Sisyphus, who outwits them all. The King 
of gods and men is indisposed at first to entertain the suit; but 
finding his own oracles seduced by bribes into the service of 
Sisyphian craft— 
‘“¢The Thunderer summoned Hermes. ‘ Go,’ he said, 
‘Bid Death deliver to thy hands for Styx, 
And before sunset, or I may relent, 
That rogue—with laughing eyes.’ ”’ 
Accordingly, while Sisyphus sate at supper, “flower-crowned and 
quaffing wine,” Death stepped into the hall. The rogue is surprised, 
but equal to the situation. The “slandered friend of man,’’ so he 
unctuously calls the grisly spectre, is coaxed to sit down in a 
“nefarious chair,” 
‘*Out from the back of which, as Death sate down, 
Darted a hundred ligaments of steel, 
Pierced through the hollows of his fleshless bones, 
And bound him coil on coil! 
‘** Ho! Iam ready now,’ quoth Sisyphus, 
‘Up and away!’ Death could not stir an inch, 


He raged, he prayed, he threatened, and he coaxed ; 
And the thief drank his health.” 


In short, Sisyphus talks over his unwelcome visitor; makes him 
comfortable, merry, bon-vivant, plump, and keeps him in durance the 
reverse of vile. 
‘* Night after night a cheerful sight it was 
To see these two at feast, each facing each, 
Chatting till dawn under amazéd stars, 
Soon comrades, Man and Death.” 

Meantime, however, mankind at large, relieved from death, and 
“the dread of something after death,’’ become more licentious than 
ever; leave off, in fact, praying and sacrificing. Jove asks the 
cause, and learning it from his official courier Hermes, he forthwith 
orders that functionary to make the detention of Death known to 
Pluto, the King of Shadows. Pluto takes action; and the result 
is thus told :— 

‘¢ Waiting his host’s return to sup, Death sate, 
A jolly, rubicund, tun-bellied Death, 
Charmed with his chair, despite its springs of steel, 
And lilting Bacchic songs. 
‘‘ Suddenly round about him and around 
Circled the breath that kindled Phlegethon ; 
Melted like wax the ligaments of steel; 
And Death instinctive rose : 
‘* Tle did not see the Hell-King’s horrent shape, 


Sut well he knew the voice at which the hall 
Shook to the roots of earth in Tartarus.”’ 
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Pluto unchains Death, 


‘¢ And Sisyphus then entering in the hall, 
Death clutched him by the throat.” 

The Fox does not even now despair. He gets a word with his 
wife, desires her to keep his body above ground, snug, within reach 
of food; after which his disembodied spirit is borne away, under 
the escort of Hermes, to the Shades. The ghost is good company, 
and contrives to amuse and propitiate his keeper, who, though 
entirely disbelieving his power to escape the bourne from which, as 
he thinks, no traveller returns, nevertheless promises his friendly 
intercession with Jove in case of an event so improbable. At 
length the Styx is reached; but Sisyphus, bemg unburied, and 
without passage-money, cannot cross. He “ chafls” the ferryman, 
Charon, so vigoreusly, that the whole crowd of unburied ghosts 
“Jaughed out a dreary laugh.” He continues to provoke such noisy 
merriment in the Silent Land, that Pluto, scandalised, goes forth to 
quell the riot, and threatens extreme hell-torments to the irreverent 
visitor, Sisyphus claims a fair trial; but this, he says, cannot be 
had, till his wicked wife is frightened into burying his corpse ; and 
Pluto, unwarned by experience, allows the knave to quit Orcus, and 
return to earth for that purpose. Sisyphus loses no time, re-enters 
his body, eats and drinks, and makes the signal for Termes. The 
god appears and delights the cars of his host with the announcement 
that Jupiter has repriceved him from death, till he himself shall 
call, This, he thinks, will be never. He is mistaken; for though 
now “all things prospered well with Sisyphus,” yet, like the hero of 
Godwin’s story, who found the elixir of life, he tired of life at last, 

“* And weary, weary, seemed the languid days, 
Joyless the feast, and glitterless the gold: 
Till, racked with pain, ono night on Death he called, 
And passed with Death away.” 

In the close of the poem the myth which assigns to Sisyphus a 
special damnation—pet& tpuwy réraproy mévor—in the Shades below, 
is thus treated :— 





“And awful legends of some sentence grim, 
Passed on his guilty soul in Tartarus, 
I‘loated, like vapours, from the nether deep, 

And tinged the sunlit air. 


‘* But by a priest in Sais I was told 
A tale, not known in Greece, of this man’s doom, 
That, when the Thracian Orpheus in the Shades 
Sought his Eurydice, 


‘‘TLe heard, tho’ in the midst of Erebus, 
Song sweet as his Muse-mother made his own; 
It broke forth from a solitary ghost, 
Who up a vaporous hill 
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‘* Heaved a huge stone that came rebounding back ; 
And still the ghost upheaved it and still sang. 

In the brief pause from toil while towards the height 
Reluctant rolled the stone, 

‘The Thracian asked in wonder, ‘ Who art thou 
Voiced like Heaven’s lark amidst the night of ell ?’ 
‘My name on earth was Sisyphus,’ replied 

The phantom. ‘ In the Shades 

*** 7 keep mine earthly wit; 1 have duped the Three. 
They gave me work for torture: work is joy. 

Slaves work in chains, and to the clank they sing.’ 
Said Orpheus, ‘Slaves still hope! : 

*** And could I strive to heave up the huge stone, 

Did 1 not hope that it would reach the height ? 
There penance ends, and dawn Elysian fields.’ 
‘But if it never reach ? 

‘¢ The Thracian sighed, as looming through the mist 
The stone came whirling back. ‘I*ool,’ said the ghost, 
‘Then mine, at worst, is everlasting hope.’ 

Again uprose the stone.” 


The third tale is shorter. Glaucon, a Lesbian youth, is affianeed 
to Corinna, a rich maiden of Miletus. Ile hears a circumstantial 
charge against her honour, taxes her with the guilt, and dares 
her to the test of entering the grotto of Pan at Ephesus. “In 
this grotto,” says the preface, “there was a statue of Artemis, to 
which was attached the reed dedicated to her by Pan as a peace- 
offering. ‘This grotto afforded an ordeal to maidens willing to clear 
themselves of any charge against their honour. If, when they 
entered the cave, the reed gave forth a sound of music, they were 
considered to be acquitted of all charge ; if not, they disappeared.” 

The event is not satisfactory to those who wish the course of 
true love to run smooth, or to those who dislike unsolved mysteries. 
It is as tantalising as Charlotte Bronte’s “ Villette.’ Although 
Corinna’s innocence seems to be implied by her conduct in the story, 
yet she disappears in the cavern, and her lover does not long survive 
the catastrophe. Was she guilty, or are we to surmise that a be- 
trothed maiden receives as little mercy from the marriage-hating 
goddess as one who has surrendered her honour ? 

We cite the passage in which Corinna accepts the ordeal :— 

‘« Sudden she rose, all the woman in majesty, 
Fearlessly fronting him; solemnly beautiful ; 
And calm was her eye and her smile, 

But the calm thrilled him with terror. 
‘** Cally thus rises the moon over Rhodopée, 
Calmly revealing the ice-fields of Thracia, 
When everywhere quiet and light, 
Everywhere midnight and winter. 
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‘* «Welcome the shrine in the gateway of Achcron, 
So that thou art by my side as I enter it, 
When rounds the next moon to her full, 
Mect we at Ephesus, Glaucon.’”’ 


Passing by “The Fate of Calchas,” which tells how that seer 
died in a fit of uncontrollable laughter, we come to “The Oread’s 
Son ; a Legend of Sicily.” The hero of this tale is none other than 
the legendary shepherd-minstrel Daphnis, so well known in the 
pastoral idyls of Theocritus, 

Ila rox’ ap’ 708 xa Aadrec éraxero, ra roKa Nopoat ; 

Lord Lytton’s story tells how the young Daphnis, an Oread’s 
child, invented music in Sicily; how he became the beloved of a 
fond though cold Naiad ; how he strayed from her to the warmer 
love of a mortal princess ; how the Naiad smote him with blindness ; 
how, banished from the court, he gave his soul to music; and, 
finally, being reconciled to the nymph whom he had abandoned, 
was drawn down by her “to craggy deeps,”’ where the twain “ form 
one pure soul for ever.” We are inclined to think that, in delicacy 
of execution and melody of language, this is the most complete 
poem in the volume. 

The following stanzas describe the first interview of Daphnis 
with the Naiad ; but, in citing them, we are far from sure that we 
extract the finest passage of this lovely pastoral. 


‘¢ One summer noon, as thus he thought, thus sighed, 
By the cool fount of forest-shadowed waves, 
In his own native tongue 
The voice of the invisible made answer: 


‘** «Why dost thou pine to know the speech of men, 
Uttering complaint in language of the gods ? 
And from what amaranth bowers 
Strayest thou lone adown the gloom of forests *’ 


ec 


Startled he gazed around, and guessed not whence, 
From wood, or wave, or air, those accents came ; 
But as a man gives voice 
To his own thought, and hearing it, replieth, 


So he addressed the unseen questioner : 
‘ Who and whate’er thou art, ’mid races pure, 
Which, in this world of men, 
Have world their own, whereof they hold the portals, 


‘Opening or closing as they list—come forth, 
Be my companion in these solitudes, 
Enter my void of life, 
As in this hollow reed there enters music.’ 


- 


Scarce had he said, when all the fountain stirred, 
And from it rose a mist of starry spray, 
Arched o’er with iris hues, 
Veiling the sun, and with a luminous dimness 
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‘¢ Snatching from sight the outward world beyond ; 
It cleared away ; and, lo! beside him sate 
An image woman-fair, 
Fair less as substance than as dream of beauty. 
‘* Her paly locks white water-lilies starred, 
Her dewy robes flowed undulous as waves, 
And in her smile the light 
Shone chill, as shines the Hyad through the shower. 
‘* Yet in her looks was gentleness serene, 
Waking no passion, or of love or fear, 
But falling on his soul 
Tender as falls the pure kiss of a sister.” 
“Undulous as waves” sounds like tautology. We should prefer 
“flowed round her undulous.” 

If “The Oread’s Son ” excels in grace and liquid sweetness, ‘ The 
Wife of Miletus ” stands first in tragic power. Erippe, wife of the 
Milesian Xanthus, is carried captive into Gaul by a band of Celtic 
plunderers. The doting husband converts his estates into money, 
and travels thither to ransom her. The Gaulish chief who held her 
in bonds was enamoured of his prisoner, but, honouring the husband’s 
claim, he accepts a ransom. Erippe, however, had learnt to hate her 
Greek home, and to love her captor. She betrays the secret of her 
husband’s wealth, and tempts the chief to slay Xanthus, and keep 
her as his own bride. But he, true to honour and duty, slays 
the wanton woman, and sets her husband free. The final scene is 
thus briefly and vigorously depicted :-— 

‘To the still heaven the Gaul upraised his sword, 
And crying, ‘ Gods, this offering to man’s hearthstone ;’ 
He smote: the lamb ran bleating from the stone ; 
To Acheron sighless passed a guiltier victim. 
‘* Flinging to Xanthus, rooted horror-spelled, 
The fatal lines that wooed and brought home murder, 
The Doomsman said, ‘ When thy guide construes these, 
Thank him who saved his guest from deadly ambush. 


‘<Take all thy gold. I have paid my people; how, 
Their bards will teach them at inviolate hearthstones. 
Thou hast no cause to grieve; but I—but I, 
O Greek, I loved her; I have slain Temptation.’ 


. 


And as when, passing from the wrecks it doomed, 
Desolate sets, in deeps of cloud, Orion, 

The grand destroyer went his way forlorn 
Thro’ glimmering darkness down barbarian forests.” 


The next slight and sketchy piece, “ Bridals in the Spirit Land,” 
tells, from Pausanias, how it is brought to pass that in that new 
dwelling Helen becomes the bride of Achilles. 


<¢ ¢ Know, thou dullard,’ said Pelides, 
‘That upon the funeral pyre 

Earthly sins are purged from glory, 
And the soul is as the name. 
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‘¢ ¢ Tf to her in life a Paris, 
If to me in life a slave, 
Helen’s mate is here Achilles, 
Mine the Sister of the Stars. 
‘** *Nought of her survives but beauty, 
Nought of me survives but fame ; 
Fame and Beauty wed together 
In the isle of happy souls.’ ”’ 


The last tale in the volume, “Cydippe, or the Apple,” is well 
known to scholars from the two epistles—“ Acontius Cydippae,” and 
“Cydippe Acontio,” which appear in the “ Heroides” of Ovid. 
Cydippe, kneeling at the altar of the Delian Artemis, receives an 
apple from an unknown hand, with a legend upon it, which she 
unwittingly recites: “1, Cydippe, vow to wed Acontius.” Artemis 
holds the maiden bound by these words; so that, when her sire 
would give her in marriage to another, she sickens and lies between 
life and death. The plot is varied in Lord Lytton’s version. Cydippe, 
indeed, is the first to be entranced. But, one suit ended, a second 
succeeds, and then the lover is mesmerised ; a third follows, and the 
victim then is Cydippe’s father. At length the “ deus ex machina,” 
an oracle of Apollo, explains the state of the case. Acontius, who, 
as wu stranger, has now won Cydippe’s heart, becomes the chosen 
and accepted suitor, and “all goes merry as a marriage bell.” 
Though this story does not afford as much scope as some others 
for poetry, in the highest sense of the word, it is very skilfully 
told; and the visit of Acontius to the temple, with his first sight 
of Cydippe, may be named as its finest passage :— 


‘* Tio, midway in the aisle, her nurse before her 
Mother-like walking, came a youthful virgin 
Gearing white garlands, as when, led by winter, 
Comes the fresh Spring-morn bringing earliest flowers. 


** Quiet and slow, with modest eyes cast downward, 
Noting the hunter not, she glided by him; 
Silent she took her place beside the altar, 
Brightening its flame with balms from Araby 


** And the reflected light of her own beauty ; 
And at the first sight of that stranger maiden 
Leapt the youth’s heart, and from it the cold goddess 
Lifted the shadow since his childhood cast. 


** As in closed chambers suddenly flung open 
Rushes the light, rushes the golden splendour, 
All his frame thrilled with a celestial glory, 

And to himself he murmured, ‘ This is love.’”’ 


As the vehicle for these graceful tales, the author has not unwisely 
chosen what we may call “rhymeless ballad metres.” The first 
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precedent we remember in English for such metre, is Milton’s 
version of Horace, Od. i. 5. 

‘* What slender youth bedewed with liquid odours,” &c. 
Our thoughts are then carried forward to Collins’s “Ode to Even- 
ing: —— 

“Tf aught of oaten stop or pastoral song,” &c. 

After which, if we are not mistaken, Southey was the next English 
poet who wrete sometimes in rhymeless lyric verse. Lord Lytton’s 
stanzas are in rhythm generally iambic ; in the seventh tale trochaic. 
But in the third, “Corinna,” he has adopted the dactylic rhythm, 
(or 2 mixture of the dactyl and trochee, called logamdic), with this 
peculiarity, that the third line of each stanza begins with an 
anacrusis, or single short time: 

‘White it thé | vérge of thé | gilf blick and | fathémléss, 

Niched in hér | shrine, stéod thé | statué of | Artémis ; 
And || 16, at hér | fet lay thé | réed 
Vowed bj thi: | Haiunti:r of | l*orésts.” 

Many words have, we think, been wasted in debating whether the 
classical rhythms are or are not appropriate to modern language, 
and to our own language in particular. We view the matter thus. 
To the Greek and Roman, accent and quantity were distinct things. 
Their versification was chiefly regulated by quantity; and how, in 
recitation, they reconciled this with accent, is mere matter of un- 
certain conjecture. To us, accent and quantity, metrically considered, 
are identical. Our language has an abundance of iambs and trochees, 


} 


with a plentiful sprinkling of dactyls: as dehite, fall}, beaattfil. 
An anapwst contained in a single word can hardly be established ; 
for words like 6¢érrate, Imédyéne, &e., may be claimed as ereties with 
he occurrence of anepiests cannot be 


much reason. But in rhythm t 
gainsayed, as :— 
At thé close | 6f thé diy | whén thé him- | lét is still. 
So far then ancient and modern fect correspond ; and why not the 
metres? But there remains one foot, ubiquitous, almost, in ancient 
metre, unknown, we believe, to English—that is, the spondee. No 
doubt we may make spondees. We may say bov-wow with equal 
stress on each syllable, and that makes a spondee. In such a line 
as this. 
Dio all, dio nobly, die like demigods, 

we may, without impropvricty, recite the first four syllables with 
equal stress, and so make two spondees. Yet, even when we do this, 
we are, I think, secretly conscious of a preference given to the 
second syllable, which determines the foot to be really an iambus 
rather than a spondee. That this is true will be more evident if we 
consider that in the converse rhythm, the modern trochaic, there 
is no possibility of a spondee appearing, although this foot was 
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admissible in ancient trochaics. Thus we can see that accent 
anciently stepped in to rectify quantity: that montes, for instance, 
in iambic verse was montés, in trochaic méntes. But how it was 
enunciated in dactylic verse we have no certain test to decide our 
judgment. And this is the reason why modern dactylics do not 
exactly correspond to the Heroic and Elegiac metres of antiquity. 
But the evidence of the ancient metres concurs with the testimony 
of the ear in assuring us that trochees are congenial to dactylic 
rhythm, iambs to anapzestic. Dismissing the spondee, therefore, 
as a foot which the rules of English accent disallow, we say that 
modern dactylic metres are generally to be considered as a mixture 
of the dactyl and the trochee. Thus, if we write 


Tityriis, | thot in thé | shade of 4 | spréading | béech-trée ré- | clining, 


this line represents that of Virgil in rhythm, with the substitution of 
trochees for spondees in the fourth and sixth feet. In short, the 
dactylic hexameter of Homer and Virgil becomes in English, techni- 
cally speaking, a logacedic hexameter. It may indeed be doubted 
whether the English dactylic metre can ever be so justly popular 
us the ancient, vowel-ending words being wanted to give it fluency, 
and true spondees to give it strength. But it ranks by just right 
among English rhythms; and the contemptuous tone in which 
some would-be autocrats of criticism are pleased to speak of it is 
not justified by fact or reason. 

That Lord Lytton will hold a conspicuous station among the literary 
men of the nineteenth century there can be no doubt: as little, that 
he will have a place among its poets. What that place will be, 
Time alone can determine. When friends and foes (what public 
man is without them?) are gone to their common rest, Time will do 
justice to all who have left their footprints on his sands. - Novelist, 
dramatist, moralist, poet, orator, scholar, statesman, it is certain that 
Lord Lytton has scorned, and, we think, justly scorned, the warning 
maxim, “ Mos est hominum ut nolint eundem pluribus rebus ex- 
cellere.” Yet his best friends may allow, he himself would probably 
not deny, that he would have done some things better if he had done 
fewer things well. In poetry this is especially true. Horace, an 
oracle on all subjects within his range, says,— 


‘*Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urbes.” 
And again :— 
fo) 
‘* Me gelidum nemus 

Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 

Secernunt populo.”’ 
And it may be believed that a genius so fertile and so fine as Lord 
Lytton’s, had it been content to sacrifice all other distinction to 
that of poetic excellence, would have gone far—how far we presume 
not to say—beyond its present range, we mean, however wide. Yet, 
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if literature would have gained on one side by the exclusive devotion 
of Lord Lytton’s mind to poetry, it would have lost on others. It 
would have lost, for instance, “The Caxtons,” “My Novel,” and 
“Caxtoniana.” Even in poetry, it would probably have lost “The 
New Timon,” certainly “ St. Stephen’s,’”—a work which we venture 
to class with Dryden’s “ Absalom and Achitophel,” believing that it 
will hereafter be cited as a vigorously and truthfully drawn portrait- 
gallery of the Parliamentary orators of England to this date. We 
conclude our paper with the sketch of Plunkett, extracted from this 
work. 


‘¢ But one there was, to whom with joint consent 
All yield the crown in that high argument: 
Mark where he sits; gay flutterers round the bar 
Gathering like moths attracted by the star ; 
In vain the ballet and the ball invite ; 
Ev’n beaux look serious—Plunkett speaks to-night. 
Mark where he sits, his calm brow downward bent, 
Listening, revolving, passive, yet intent ; 
Revile his cause, his lips vouchsafe no sneer ; 
Defend it, still from him there comes no cheer ; 
No sign without of what he feels or thinks; 
Within, slow fires are hardening iron links. 
Now one glance round, now upward turns the brow, 
Hush’d every breath; he rises—mark him now: 
No grace in feature, no command in height, 
Yet his whole presence fills and awes the sight. 
Wherefore ? you ask; I can but guide your guess— 
Man has no majesty like earnestness. 
His that rare warmth, collected central heat, 
As if he strove to check the heart’s loud beat, 
Tame strong conviction and indignant zeal, 
And leave you free to think as he must feel. 
Tones slow, not loud, but deep-drawn from the breast, 
Action unstudied, and at times supprest ; 
But, as he neared some reasoning’s massive close, 
Strained o’er his bending head his strong arms rose 
And sudden fell, as if from falsehood torn 
Some grey old keystone, and hurled down with scorn, 
His diction that which most exalts debate, 
Terse, and yet smooth, not florid, yet ornate ; 
Prepared enough; long meditated fact, 
By words at will made sinuous and compact ; 
With gems, the genius of the lamp must win, 
Not scattered loose, but welded firmly in, 
So that each ornament the most displayed 
Decked not the sheath, but hardened more the blade ; 
Your eye scarce caught the dazzle of the show 
Ere shield and cuirass crashed beneath the blow.” 


May Lord Lytton find, even in these days of athletic idleness, a 
few of his own order willing and able to emulate his zealous and 
industrious devotion to literature, his high aspirations after intel- 
lectual excellence, and, not least, his kindly sympathy with the 
humbler aspirations of other men! 


BENJAMIN Hatt KENNeEpY. 
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ITALY AND THE POPE. 


Tr is with a mixed fecling of sadness and hope that we witness the 
decline of a great institution of the past. While, on the one side, 
it seems as if the religion, the poetry, and the work of a long series 
of generations were fading away like the shadow of a dream, the 
undying voice of the soul awakes, on the other, new ideals of faith 
in the religious and social progress of mankind. Through the 
withering and falling off of external forms, rites, and temporal 
aspects of Church and State, the fundamental relations of man to 
God and to the world, the truly divine elements and purposes of 
life, both im the traditions of former creeds and in the fresh aspira- 
tions of human nature, attune themselves into a wider harmony of 
intellectual and moral truth. Ilistory, science, and conscience, all 
tend to prove the necessity of a change. 

The Pope has had, in our century, to contend more and more 
with this concurrent testimony. He was unable to refute it; he 
could not turn the tide of human thought, the convictions of modern 
society. Still, he would not yield. Grasping more tenaciously than 
ever his most fragile and least holy swpport—namcely, his political 
sovercignty—he was brought into constant antagonism with his 
subjects, and driven to the fatal alternative of being upheld by foreign 
intervention, ‘The protests of the people, the verdicts of public 
opinion, and lastly the transformation of Italy into a united nation, 
failed to teach him the wisdom of timely concessions. The “ siné ud 
sunt aut now sint,” which proved the death-warrant of the Order of 
Jesus in the last century, has its equivalent in the “ non possumus” 
of the Ultramontane party in the present day. Tenee the great 
schism between reason and authority which is the prominent feature 
of the age. This schism is not the result of individual pride and 
selfishness ; it is not a mere striving for innovation, or for the im- 
planting of unbelief and anarchy in the place of morality and order. 
Those who object on these grounds to the rising protest against the 
hierarchy of the Church, are altogether mistaken as to the true 
meaning of it. It is, both for Catholic and for Protestant conser- 
vatism, a preposterous position to consider the struggle of modern 
society against priestly rule and the connection of Church and State, 
as the result of infidelity and materialism. The negative opinions 
of some contemporary philosophers and men of science, concerning 
the foundations of the spiritual world, the futurity of the soul, 
the moral law of man, bear an inconsiderable proportion to the 
complexity of the causes, which have been at work, from 
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to generation, in bringing about the demolition of the old system. 
The heaviest blows dealt to the pretensions of Rome originated in the 
revival of a purer morality and religious conception within the pale 
of the Church itself. Thus, the earnest protest of Jansenius and his 
followers of Port Royal against the worldly casuistry of the Jesuits, 
furthered the emancipation of secular states from Papal supremacy. 
And, in our own days, the urgent want, felt by all serious minds, 
of restoring the harmony between the moral and the material world, 
between the inner yearning of man towards God, and his social 
mission on earth, is the deepest source of opposition to the Roman 
system. 

Indeed, the strongest argument against the possibility of a clerical 
principality and of a Church system intimately blended with it, in 
the midst of modern civilisation, is the very progress of its decline. 
A decline which is clearly the effect of the passing away from the 
old institution of that very faith and living force of the spirit which, 
in former ages, had invested it with the supreme guidance of 
Christian nations. Since the Papacy, in its present form, claims, not 
only to teach and lead the conscience of man, but to govern his 
temporal interests, it must necessarily bear the consequence of the 
law of change and progress inherent in the elements by which it 
is surrounded. And, having no longer any actual link with their 
nature and development, it must, sooner or later, fall as a worn-out 
tree, that has borne its fruit and had its day. 

The uistory of the Papal Government in the last two centuries, 
both in the administration of its own provinces, and in its relations 
with other Catholic States, respecting the jurisdiction and privileges 
of the Church, justifies this conviction. With the triumph of the 
Reformation in Germany, in the Netherlands, and in England, and 
the political balance between Catholic and Protestant Europe, con- 
sequent on the peace of Westphalia, the energy of Papal reaction 
began to give way. The ambitious schemes of the Church in the 
sixteenth century, the deadly power of the Inquisition, the asceticism 
of the Order of Jesus in its original form, were gradually succeeded 
by a milder and more peaceful tendency. The seventeenth century, 
with its longing after: enlightenment, intellectual freedom, and 
scientific observation, was rapidly divesting itself, even in Catholic 
countries, of that wild religious fanaticism which had characterised 
the second half of the preceding century. A more tolerant spirit, 
called forth by the necessity of social and political imtercourse 
between men and nations of different creeds, began to pervade 
secular society. And it was in that century that the Roman court, 
forced by the general condition of Europe to retrench its activity 
into 2 narrower sphere, gave up its aggressive designs of universal 
theocracy for the humbler aim of securing its local sway over 
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reluctant municipalities, and of preserving as much as possible its 
temporal privileges in Catholic countries. The great contest for 
spiritual dominion over all earthly powers was thus reduced to a 
question of local rule, on the one side, and of forensic litigation 
between the canon and the civi) law, on the other. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the relations of Papacy with 
Catholic Europe at this new period of its history. It suffices to 
remark that the Church of Rome, by making the question of its 
liberty dependent on the preservation of its temporal privileges, 
forced all the secular powers, not only to resist its encroachments, 
but to submit its jurisdiction, even in spiritual matters, to their 
political control. 

In Italy, however, the question of Church and State was compli- 
cated by ecclesiastical misgovernment in the Roman provinces, and 
by the obstacles raised against national independence. I shall there- 
fore briefly point out the consequences of this dualism. If the sub- 
jects of the Pope had been satisfied with his rule, it would have been 
far more difficult for the Italian nation, or for any Italian State, to 
accomplish the present revolution. The idea of the political unity 
of the country would probably have been supplanted by the federal 
tendency. Rome would have become the capital of a half secular, 
half ecclesiastical, association of States. The Utopia of Gioberti 
would have been the reality of the day. That such was not the 
case was entirely owing to the fact that the Roman populations 
unceasingly strove to overthrow a Government, which was in utter 
contradiction with all their requirements; while the Roman Court, 
being unable to stand on its rotten foundation, was constantly 
appealing to the Catholic interest in support of its internal abuses. 
Foreign interference naturally raised the local question of the Roman 
States to the importance of a national problem. The whole country 
made common cause with the subjects of the Pope, and the latter 
actually became the ringleaders of the movement towards unity. 
This state of things was the consequence of a long historical prepa- 
ration. The inconsistency of priestly rule with the welfare of the 
people was clearly discerned and pointed out to public opinion in 
Italy, from the very time when it assumed the absolute form it has 
ever since retained. All the records of the seventeenth century 
bring their evidence to bear upon the disappearance of all industry 
and prosperity from the Roman provinces, when the direct adminis- 
tration of the Papal hierarchy had superseded municipal self-govern- 
ment. Guicciardini gives, in his history, a splendid description of 
the flourishing condition of those provinces in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, previous to the Papal reaction. The fertile plains 
of Romagna, extending from the Apennines to the Po and the 
Adriatic, presented a luxuriant display of cornfields, vineyards, and 
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orchards, interspersed with rows of trees and enlivened by industricus 
towns, villages, and numberless cottages. The country was inhabited 
by a wealthy middle-class and a laborious peasantry, both the off- 
spring of democratic commonwealths. In the feudal Estates them- 
selves the peasant enjoyed the benefit of the metayer system, the towns- 
man the free exercise of his municipal franchises. The lordly courts 
of Ferrara and Urbino were seats of culture, of elegant manners, and 
chivalrous pursuits. Ancona carried on a vast commerce with the 
East. What a contrast with the state of those same provinces a 
century afterwards, when placed under the irresponsible sway of the 
Papal legates! The Relations of the Venetian Ambassadors abound 
in details of the wretched condition of the Pontifical States at that 
time. ‘“ During our journey from one place to another,” writes one 
of them in 1621, “we perceived great poverty among the peasantry 
and the common people, and small comfort, not to say great pri- 
vations, among all other classes. This is the result of the form 
of government, and more especially of the insignificant amount of 
their commerce. ... All the towns have fallen into utter decay.’”” 
Another contemporary writer says: “It is our duty to be in favour 
of the Church: nevertheless we see that whatever is given up to it 
becomes a bane to the public good. - Ferrara, Urbino, Nepi, Nettuno, 
and all the districts which have passed under its sway, show how its 
provinces ere long became depopulated.””’ .“ About the year 1650,” 
Ranke observes, “the opinion universally gained ground that an 
ecclesiastical government was fatal to the interest of the people.” 
And naturally so. It was a Government, not of the people, but of 
an ecclesiastical aristocracy, which had interests and aims utterly at 
variance with those of its dependants. The resources of the country 
were drained to pay the interests of the enormous loans raised by the 
Popes, either to endow their families, or to defray the outlay of a 
diplomatic representation in all the Courts of Europe, or to rebuild, 
in the style of Bernini and Barozzi, the modern city at the expense 
of the classical monuments of ancient Rome. While, on the one 
hand, the taxation was excessive; on the other the economical 
blunders and the monopolies of the Curia were ruinous to the 
industry and commerce of the country. 

The fatal agency of these causes was still at work at the time of 
the French revolution. The landed property had been concentrated 
into the hands of the Papal aristocracy and of the Convents. The 
Campagna Romana had become a desert. The ma‘aria surrounded the 
Papal throne. Agriculture had fallen into decay even in the most 
fertile and industrious provinces. The middle-class was almost 

(1) See “ Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti’’ under Urban VIII. and Innocent X. : 
and the passages quoted by Ranke, book viii. 

(2) Deone, “Diario di Roma.’ Ranke, “ History of the Popes,” vol. iii. sect. 10. 
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entirely excluded, through the law of entail and the privileges of mor?- 
main, from the possession of land, and greatly reduced both in 
number and means by the decrease of industry and commerce. ‘The 
influence of the French revolution effected a complete change in the 
condition of the people. The most important feature of the new 
order of things was the growth of a large class of proprietors, and 
of active merchants and working men in all those provinces, which 
were incorporated with the Cisalpine Republic, and subsequently with 
the kingdom of Italy. Partly owing to the confiscation and the sale 
of Church property on easy terms, partly through the enactment of the 
law of equal succession among children—a law which had _ its 
sanction in the civil tradition of ancient Rome, and its certainty of 
success in the democratic tendencies of the people—the sovial pro- 
gress of this class was rapid and steady. A new nation had arisen 
out of the ruins of the past. The restoration of 1814, with all its 
obsolete pretensions to spiritual and feudal supremacy, came upon 
this entirely new state of society. The public administration 
returned into the hands of the hierarchy. The provinces were once 
more ruled by prelates and cardinals. Congregations of prelates 
and cardinals directed all the departments of the State. The univer- 
sities and the schools were kept under strict clerical control. The 
opposition of the secular community, which had, under the Republic 
and the Empire, become used to a regular system of civil adminis- 
tration, grew stronger and more determined from year to year. 
From the Restoration down to the present day the history of the 
Papal Government has been one unceasing protest on the side of the 
people, and a succession of defeats on that of the hierarchy. The 
presence of a foreign army in Rome for the last seventeen years to 
maintain that government in power is the most irrefragable proof 
of its moral decease. It was from Rome in 749, that the national 
verdict against the temporal sovereignty of the Pope was solemnly 
issued. The unwarrantable interference of France materially pre- 
vented its fulfilment. Will Rome repeal the sentence, and foreswear 
the national cause, when the foreign pressure shall have been with- 
drawn? Will Italy passively look on, and thus renounce the 
accomplishment of her unity? I will endeavour to answer these 
questions in another article. 


AURELIO SAFFI. 























THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
No. VIII.—Its Suprosep Citecks anp BALANCES. 


In a former essay I devoted an elaborate discussion to the comparison 
of the royal and the unroyal form of Parliamentary Government.’ 
I showed that at the formation of a ministry, and during the con- 
tinuance of a ministry, a really sagacious monarch might be of rare 
use. I ascertained that it was a mistake to fancy that at such times a 
istitutional monarch had no 76/e and no duties. But I proved like- 
wise that the temper, the disposition, and the faculties then needful 
to fit a constitutional monarch for usefulness were very rare, at least as 
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rare as the faculties of a great absolute monarch, and that a common 


man in that place is apt to do at least as much harm as good—perhaps 
more harm. But in that essay I could not discuss fully the functions 
of a king at the conclusion of 2n administration, for then the most 
peculiar parts of the English government—the power to dissolve the 
House of Commons, and the power to create new peers 





come into 
play, and until the nature of the House of Lords and the nature of 
the House of Commons had been explained, I had no premises for an 
argument as to the characteristic action of the king upon them. We 
have since considered the functions of the two houses, and also the 
effects of changes of ministry on our administrative system; we are 
now, therefore, in a position to discuss the functions of a king at the 
end of an administration. 

I may seem over formal in this matter, but I am very formal on 
purpose. It appears to me that the functions of our executive in 
dissolving the Commons and augmenting the Peers are among the 
most important, and the least appreciated, parts of our whole 
government, and that hundreds of errors have been made in copy- 
ing the English constitution from not comprehending them. 

Hobbes told us long ago, and everybody now understands that 
there must be a supreme authority, a conclusive power in every state 
on every point somewhere. The idea of government involves it— 
when that idea is properly understood. But there are two classes of 
governments. In one the supreme determining 


@ power is upon all 
points the same; in the other, that ultimate power is different upon 
different points—now resides in one part of the constitution, and now 
in another. The Americans thought that they were imitating the 


English in making their constitution upon the last principle—in 





(1) See Fortyicutty Review, No. XT. To avoid repetition, I am afraid I must ask 
such readers as care for the subject to look back to this paper, as the argument of the 
present can only be rightly judged of in connection with it. 
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having one ultimate authority for one sort of matter, and another for 
another sort. But in truth, the English constitution is the type of 
the opposite species; it has only one authority for all sorts of 
matters. To gain a living conception of the difference let us see 
what the Americans did. 

Virst, they altogether retained what, in part, they could not help, 
the sovereignty of the separate states. A fundamental article of the 
Iederal constitution says that the powers not “delegated” to the 
central government are “ reserved to the states respectively.” And the 
whole recent history of the Union—perhaps all its history—has been 
more determined by that enactment than by any other single cause. 
The sovereignty of the principal matters of state has rested not 
with the highest government, but with the subordinate governments. 
The Federal government could not touch slavery—the “domestic 
institution ’? which divided the Union into two halves, unlike one 
another in morals, politics, and social condition, and then arrayed 
them in mortal combat with one another. This determining political 
fact was not in the jurisdiction of the highest government in the 
country, where you might expect its highest wisdom, nor in the 
central government, where you might look for impartiality ; but in 
local governments, where petty interests were sure to be considered, 
and where only inferior abilities were likely to be employed. The 
capital fact was reserved for the minor jurisdictions. Again there has 
been only one matter comparable to slavery in the United States, and 
that has been vitally affected by the State governments also. Their 
ultra-democracy is not a result of Federal legislation, but of State 
legislation. The Federal constitution deputed one of the main items 
of its structure to the subordinate governments. One of its clauses 
provides that the suffrage for the Federal House of Representatives 
shall be, in each State, the same as for the most numerous branch of 
the legislature of that State; and as each State fixes the suffrage for 
its own legislatures, the States altogether fix the suffrage for the 
Federal Lower Chamber. By another clause of the Federal con- 
stitution the States fix the electoral qualification for voting at a 
Presidential election. The primary clement in a free government— 
the determination how many people shall have a share in it—in 
America depends not on the government but on certain subordinate 
local, and sometimes, as in the South now, hostile bodies. 

Doubtless the framers of the constitution had not much choice in 
the matter. The wisest of them were anxious to get as much power 
for the central government, and to leave as little to the local govern- 
ments as they could. But a cry was got up that this wisdom would 
create a tyranny and impair freedom, and with that help, local 
jealousy triumphed easily. All Iederal government is, in truth, a 
case in which what I have called the dignified elements of govern- 
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ment do not coincide with the serviceable elements. At the begin- 
ning of every league the separate States are the old governments 
which attract and keep the love and loyalty of the people; the 
Kederal government is a useful thing, but new and unattractive. It 
must concede much to the State governments, for it is indebted to 
them for motive power: they are the governments which the people 
voluntarily obey. When the State governments are not thus loved, 
they vanish as the little Italian and the litthe German potentates 
vanished ; no federation is needed; a single central government 
rules all. 

But the division of the sovereign authority in the American 
constitution is far more complex than this. The part of that 
authority left to the Federal government is itself divided and sub- 
divided. The greatest instance is the most obvious. The Congress 
rules the law, but the President rules the administration. One 
means of unity the constitution does give; the President can veto 
laws he does not like. But when two-thirds of both Houses are 
unanimous (as has lately happened), they can overrule the President 
and make the laws without him: so here there are three separate 
repositories of the legislative power in different cases: first, Con- 
gress and the President when théy agree; next, the President 
when he effectually exerts his power; then the requisite two-thirds 
of Congress when they overrule the President. And the President 
need not be over-active in carrying out a law he does not approve of. 
Ile may indeed be impeached for gross neglect ; but between criminal 
non-feasance and zealous activity there are infinite degrees. Mr. 
Johnson does not carry out the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill as Mr. 
Lincoln, who approved of it, would have carried it out. The Ameri- 
can constitution has a special contrivance for varying the supreme 
legislative authority in different cases, and dividing the adminis- 
trative authority from it in all cases. 

But the administrative power itself is not left thus simple and 
undivided. One most important part of administration is inter- 
national policy, and the supreme authority here is not in the Presi- 
dent, still less in the House of Representatives, but in the Senate. 
The President can only make treaties, “ provided two-thirds of 
Senators present’’concur. ‘The sovereignty therefore for the greatest 
international questions is in a different part of the State altogether 
from any common administrative or legislative question. It is put 
in a place by itself. 

Again, the Congress declares war, but they would find it very diffi- 
cult, according to the recent construction of their laws, to compel the 
President to make a peace. The authors of the constitution doubtless 
intended that Congress should be able to control the American 
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executive as our Parliament controls ours. They placed the granting 
of supplies in the House of Representatives exclusively. Dut they 
forgot to look after “ paper money ;” and now it has been held 
that the President has power to emit such money without consult- 
ing Congress at all. ‘The first part of the late war was so carried on 
by Mr. Lincoln; he relied not on the grants of Congress, but on 
the prerogative of emission. It sounds a joke, but it is true never- 
theless, that this power to issue greenbacks is decided to belong to 
the President as commander-in-chief of the army; it is part of 
what was called the “war power.” In truth, money was wanted in the 
late war, and the administration got it in the readiest way ; and the 
nation, glad not to be more taxed, wholly approved of it. But the 
fact remains that the President has now, by precedent and decision, a 
mighty power to continue a war without the consent of Congress, 
and perhaps against its wish. Against the united will of the 
Amcrican people a President would of course be impotent; such is 
the genius of the place and nation that he would never think of it. 
But when the nation was (as of late) divided into two parties, one 
cleaving to the President the other to the Congress, the now unques- 
tionable power of the President to issue paper money may give him 
the power to continue the war though Parliament (as we should speak ) 
may enjoin the war to cease. 

And lastly, the whole region of the very highest questions is with- 
drawn from the ordinary authorities of the State, and reserved for 
special authorities. The “constitution” cannot be altered by any 
authorities within the constitution, but only by authorities without it. 
Every alteration of it, however urgent or however trifling, must be 
sanctioned by a complicated proportion of States or legislatures. The 
consequence is that the most obvious evils cannot be quickly remedied ; 
that the most absurd fictions must be framed to evade the plain sense 
of mischievous clauses; that a clumsy working and a curious techni- 
cality mark the politics of a rough and ready people. The practical 
arguments and the legal disquisitions in America are often like those 
of trustees carrying out a misdrawn will—the sense of what they 
mean is good, but it can never be worked out fully or defended simply, 
so hampered is it by the old words of an odd testament. 

These instances (and others might be added) prove, as history 
proves too, what was the principal thought of the American constitu- 


tion-makers. They shrank from placing sovereign power anywhere. 
They feared that it would generate tyranny ; George ILI. had been 
a tyrant to them; and come what might, they would not make a 
George III. Accredited theories said that the English Constitution 
divided the sovereign authority, and in imitation the Americans split 
up theirs, 
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The result is seen now. At the critical moment of their history 
there is no ready, deciding power. The South, after a great rebellion, 
lies at the feet of its conquerors; its conquerors have to settle what 
to do with it. They must decide the conditions upon which the 
Secessionists shall again become fellow citizens, shall again vote, again 
be represented, again perhaps govern. The most difficult of problems 
is how to change late foes into free friends. The safety of their great 
public debt, and with that debt their future credit and their whole 
power in future wars, may depend on their not giving too much 
power to those who must see in the debt the cost of their own 
subjugation, and who must have an inclination towards the repudia- 
tion of it, now that their own debt,—the cost of their defence,—has 
been repudiated. A race, too, formerly enslaved is now at the 
mercy of men who hate and despise it, and those who set it free are 
bound to give it a fair chance for new life. ‘The slave was formerly 
protected by his chains; he was an article of value; but now he 
belongs to himself, no one but himself has an interest in his life; and 
he is at the mercy of the “mean whites,” whose labour he depreciates, 
aud who regard him with a loathing hatred. ‘The greatest’ moral 
duty ever set before a government, and the most fearful political 
problem ever set before a government, are now set before the Ameri- 
can, But there is no decision, and no possibility of a decision. 
The President wants one course, and has power to prevent any 
other; the Congress wants another course, and has power to prevent 
any other. ‘The splitting of sovereignty into many parts amounts to 
there being no sovereign. 

The Americans of 1787 thought they were copying the English 
Constitution, but they were contriving a contrast to it. Just as the 
American is the type of composite governments, in which the supreme 
power is divided between many bodies and functionaries, so the 
English is the type of simple constitutions, in which the ultimate 
power upon all questions is in the hands of the same persons. 

The ultimate authority in the English constitution is a newly- 
elected House of Commons. No matter whether the question upon 
Which it decides be administrative or legislative ; no matter whether 
it concerns high matters of the essential constitution or small mattcrs 
of daily detail ; no matter whether it be a question of making a war 
or continuing a war; no matter whether it be the imposing a tax or 
the issuing a paper currency; no matter whether it be a question 
relating to India, or Ireland, or London,—a new ILouse of Commons 
can despotically and finally resolve. 

The louse of Commons may, as Was explained, assent in minor 
matters to the revision of the House of Lords, and submit in matters 
about which it cares little to the suspensive veto of the Ilouse of 
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Lords; but when sure of the popular assent, and when freshly elected, 
it is absolute,—it can rule as it likes and decide as it likes. And it can 
take the best security that it does not decide in vain. It can ensure 
that its decrees shall be executed, for it, and it alone, appoints the 
executive ; it can inflict the most severe of all penalties on neglect, 
for it can remove the executive. It can choose, to effect its wishes, 
those who wish the same ; and so its will is sure to be done. A stipu- 
lated majority of both Houses of the American Congress can overrule 
by stated enactment their executive; but the popular branch of our 
legislature can make and unmake our executive. 

The English Constitution, in a word, is framed on the principle of 
choosing a single sovereign authority, and making it good: the 
American, upon the principle of having many sovereign authorities, 
and hoping that their multitude may atone for their inferiority. The 
Americans now extol their institutions, and so defraud themselves of 
their due praise. But if they had not a genius for politics; if they had 
not a moderation in action singularly curious where superficial speech is 
so violent ; if they had not a regard for law, such as no great people 
have yet evinced, and infinitely surpassing ours,—the multiplicity of 
authorities in the American Constitution would long ago have brought 
it to a bad end. Sensible shareholders, I have heard a shrewd 
attorney say, can work any deed of settlement; and so the men of 
Massachusetts could, | believe, work any constitution.’ But political 
philosophy must analyse political history ; it must distinguish what 
is due to the excellence of the people, and what to the excellence of 
the laws ; it must carefully calculate the exact effect of each part of 
the constitution, though thus it may destroy many an idol of the 
multitude, and detect the secret of utility where but few imagined it 
to reside. 

How important singleness and unity are in political action no one, 
I imagine, can doubt. We may distinguish and define its parts ; but 
policy isa unit and a whole. It acts by laws—by administrators ; 
it requires now one, now the other; unless it can easily move both it 
will be impeded soon; unless it has an absolute command of both its 
work will be imperfect. The interlaced character of human affairs 
requires a single determining energy ; a distinct force for each artifi- 
cial compartment will make but a motley patchwork, if it live long 
enough to make anything. The excellence of the British Consti- 
tution is, that it has achieved this unity, that in it the sovereign 
power is single, possible, and good. 

The success is primarily due to the peculiar provision of the 


(1) Of course I am not speaking here of the South and South-Kast, as they now are. 
How any free government is to exist in societies where so many bad elements are 80 
much perturbed, I cannot imagine. 
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English Constitution, which places the choice of the executive in the 
“people’s house ;”’ but it could not have been thoroughly achieved 
but for two parts, which I venture to call the “ safety-valve”’ of the 
constitution, and the “ regulator.” 

The safety-valve is the peculiar provision of the constitution, of 
which I spoke at great length in my essay on the House of Lords. 
The head of the executive can overcome the resistance of the second 
chamber by choosing new members of that chamber; if he do not 
find a majority, he can make a majority. This is a safety-valve of 
the truest kind. It enables the popular will—the will of which the 
executive is the exponent, the will of which it is the appointee—to 
carry out within the constitution desires and conceptions which one 
branch of the constitution dislikes and resists. It lets forth a dangerous 
accumulation of inhibited power, which might sweep this constitu- 
tion before it, as like accumulations have often swept away like 
constitutions. 

The regulator, as [I venture to call it, of our single sovereignty 
is the power of dissolving the otherwise sovereign chamber confided 
to the chief executive. The defects of the popular branch of a legis- 
lature as a sovereign have been expounded at length in a previous 
essay. Briefly, they may be summed up in three accusations. 

First. Caprice is the commonest and most formidable vice of a 
choosing chamber. Wherever in our colonies parliamentary govern- 
ment is unsuccessful, or is alleged to be unsuccessful, this is the vice 
which first impairs it. The assembly cannot be induced to maintain 
any administration ; it shifts its selection now from one minister to 
another minister, and in consequence there is no government at all. 

Secondly. The very remedy for such caprice entails another evil. 
The only mode by which a cohesive majority and a lasting adminis- 
tration can be upheld in a Parliamentary government, is party 
organisation; but that organisation itself tends to aggravate party 
violence and party animosity. It is, in substance, subjecting the 
whole nation to the rule of a section of the nation, selected because 
of its speciality. Parliamentary government is, in its essence, a 
sectarian government, and is possible only when sects are cohesive. 

Thirdly. A parliament, like every other sort of sovereign, has 
peculiar feelings, peculiar prejudices, peculiar interests ; and it may 
pursue these in opposition to the desires, and even in opposition to 
the well-being of the nation. It has its selfishness as well as its 
caprice and its parties. 

The mode in which the regulating wheel of our constitution pro- 
duces its effect is plain. It does not impair the authority of Parliament 
as a species, but it impairs the power of the individual Parliament. It 
enables a particular person outside parliament to say, “ You Members 
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of Parliament are not doing your duty. You are gratifying caprice 
at the cost of the nation, You are indulging party spirit at the cost 
of the nation. You are helping yourselves at the cost of the nation. 
1 will see whether the nation approves what you are doing or not ; | 
will appeal from Parliament No. 1 to Parliament No, 2.” 

By fur the best way to appreciate this peculiar provision of our 
constitution 1s to trace if in) action,—to see, as we saw before of the 
other powers of English royalty, how far it is dependent on the 
existence of an hereditary king, and how far it can be exereised by a 
premier whom Parliament eleets. When we examine the nature of 
the particular person required to exercise the power, a vivid idea of 
that power is itself brought home to us, 

Iirst. As to the caprice of parliament in the choice of a premicr, 
who is the best person to check it ? clearly the premicr himself, He 
is the person most interested in maintaining his administration, and 
therefore the most likely person to use efliciently and dextrously the 
power by which it is to be maintained. The intervention of an 
extrinsic king occasions a difficulty. A capricious Parliament imiay 
always hope that his caprice may coincide with theirs. In the days 
when George [TL. assailed his governments, the premicr was habitually 
deprived of his duc authority. Intrigues were encouraged because 
it was always dubious whether the king-hated minister would be 
permitted to appeal from the intriguers, and always a chance that the 
conspiring monarch might appoint one of the conspirators to be 
premier in his room, The eaprice of Parliament is better cheeked 
when the faculty of dissolution is intrusted to ifs appointee, than 
when it is set apart in an outlying and alien authority, 

But, on the contrary, the party zeal and the self-sceking of Parlia- 
ment are best cheeked by an authority which has no connection with 
Parliament or dependence upon it-—supposing that such authority is 
morally and intellectually equal to the performance of the intrusted 
function. The Prime Minister obviously being the nominee of a 
party majority is likely to share its fecling, and is sure to be obliged 
to say that he shares it. The actual contact with affairs is indeed 
likely to purify him from many prejudices, to tame him of many 
fanaticisms, to beat out of him many errors. ‘The present Conserva- 
tive Government contains more than one member who regards his 
party as intellectually benighted; who cither never speaks their 
peculiar dialect, or who speaks it condescendingly, and with an 
“aside 3”? who respects their accumulated prejudices as the “ potential 
energies” on which he subsists, but who despises them while he lives 
by them. Years ago Mr, Disraeli called Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry 
the last Conservative Ministry that had real power——* an organised 
hypocrisy,” so much did the ideas of its “head” differ from the 
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sensations of its “tail.” Probably he now comprehends—if he did 
not always—that the air of Downing Street brings certain ideas to 
those who live there, and that the hard, compact prejudices of oppo- 
sition are soon melted and mitigated in the great gulf stream of 
affairs. Lord Palmerston, too, was a typical example of a leader 
lulling rather than arousing, assuaging rather than acerbating the 
minds of his followers. But though the composing effect of close 
difficulties will commonly make a premier cease to be an immoderate 
partisan, yet a partison to some extent he must be, and a violent one 
he may be; and in that case he is not a good person to check the 
party. When the leading sect (so to speak) in Parliament is doing 
what the nation do not like, an instant appeal ought to be registered, 
and Parliament ought to be dissolved. But a zealot of a premier 
will not appeal ; he will follow his formule; he will believe he is 
doing’ good service when, perhaps, he is but pushing to unpopular 
consequences the narrow maxims of an inchoate theory. At sueh a 
minute a constitutional king ——such as Leopold the First was, and a 
Prinee Albert might have been——is invaluable; he ean and will 
appeal {fo the nation; he ean and wall prevent Parliament from 
hurting the nation. 


Again, too, on the selfishness of Parliament an extrinsic check i 


clearly more eflicient than an tutrinsie. A premier who is made | 
Parliament may share the bad input os of those who chose him: or, 
at any rate, he muy have made * eupitial * out of them —he may have 
eemed to share them. The sell interests, the jobbing propensitie 
of thea wmbly are sure indeed to be of very secondary interest to 
him. What he will care most for is the permanence, is the interest 
whether corrupt or uncorrupt—of his own ministry. Tle will be 
disinclined to anything coarsely unpopular. In the order of nature, 
anew assembly must come before long, and he will be indi posed to 
shock the feelings of the electors from whom that assembly must 
eninate, But though the interest of the minister is imeonsistent 
with appalling jobbery, he will be inelined to mitieated jobbery. 
He will temporise ; he will try to pive a: comly dress to unseemly 
matters; todo as much harm as will content the assembly, and yet 
not so much harm as will offend the nation. Tle will not shrink from 
becoming a particeps eriminis; he will but endeavour to dilute the 
crime. The intervention of an extrinsie, impartial, and capable 
wuthority-—if such can be found——will undoubtedly restrain the 
covetousness as well as the factiousness of a choosing assembly, 

But can such il hend he found P In One CUse | t{hink if hist been 
found. Our colonial governors are precisely Dei ex machind, They 
are always intelligent, for they have to live by a difficult trade ; they 


are nearly sure to be impartial, for they come from the ends of the 
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earth ; they are sure not to participate in the selfish desires of any 
colonial class or body, for long before those desires can have attained 
fruition they will have passed to the other side of the world ; be busy 
with other faces and other minds, be almost out of hearing what 
happens in a region they have half forgotten. A colonial governor is 
a super-parliamentary authority, animated by a wisdom which is pro- 
bably in quantity considerable, and is different from that of the local 
Parliament, even if not above it. But even in this case the advantage of 
this extrinsic authority is purchased at a heavy price—a price which 
must not be made light of, because it is often worth paying. A 
colonial governor is a ruler who has no permanent interest in the 
colony he governs ; who perhaps had to look for it in the map when 
he was sent thither; who takes years before he really understands 
its parties and its controversies ; who, though without prejudice him- 
self, is apt to be a slave to the prejudices of local people near him ; 
who inevitably, and almost laudably, governs not in the interest of 
the colony, which he may mistake, but in his own interest, which he 
sees and is sure of. The first desire of a colonial governor is not to 
get into a “serape,” not to do anything which may give trouble 
to his superiors——the Colonial Office-—at home, which may Cause an 
untimely and dubious recall, which may hurt his after career. Ife 
is sure to leave upon the colony the feeling that they have a ruler 
who only half knows them, and docs not so much as half eare for 
them. We hardly appreciate this common fecling in our colonies, 
because we appoint their sovereign ; but we should understand it, in 
an instant if, by il political metamorphosis, the choice were turned 
the opposite way—if they appointed our sovercign, We should then 
say at once, “ Flow is it possible a man from New Zealand can under- 
stand England ¥ how is it possible a man longing to get back to the 


antipodes can care for Kngland ? how can we trust one who lives by 


the fluctuating favour of a distant authority ? how can we heartily 
obey one who is but a foreigner with the accident of an identical 


] Vruial dd 
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I dwell on the evils which impair the advantage of colonial 
governorship because that is the most favoured case of super= 
parliamentary royalty, and because from looking at it we ean bring 
freshly home to our minds what the real difficulties of that institution 
are, We are so familiar with it that we do not understand it. We 
are like people who have known a man all their lives, and yet are 
quite surprised when he displays some obvious characteristic which 
casual observers have detected at a glance. TL have known a man 
who did not know what colour his sister's eyes were, though he had 
seen her every day for twenty years; or rather, he did not know 


because he liad so seen her: so true is’ the philosophical maxim that 
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we neglect the constant element in our thoughts, though it is probably 
the most important, and attend almost only to the varying elements— 
the differentiating elements (as men now speak)—though they are 
apt to be less important. But when we perceive by the roundabout 
example of a colonial governor how difficult: the task of a constitu- 
tional king is in the exercise of the function of dissolving parliament, 
we at once see how unlikely it is that an hereditary monarch will be 
possessed of the requisite faculties. 

An hereditary king is but an ordinary person, upon an average, at 
best ; he is nearly sure to be badly educated for business ; he is very 
little likely to have a taste for business ; he is solicited from youth by 
every temptation to pleasure; he probably passed the whole of his youth 
in the vicious situation of the heir-apparent, who can do nothing be- 
cause he has no appointed work, and who will be considered almost, to 
outstep his function if he undertake optional work. For the most part, 
a constitutional king is a damaged common man; not forced to busi- 
ness by necessity as a despot often is, but yet spoiled for business by 
most of the temptations which spoil a despot.  IListory, too, seems 
to show that hereditary royal families gather from the repeated in- 
fluence of their corrupting situation some dark taint in the blood, 
some transmitted and growing poison which hurts their judgments, 
darkens all their sorrow, and is a cloud on half their pleasure. It 
has been said, not truly, but with a possible approximation to truth, 
“That in 1802 every hereditary moyarch was insane.” Is it likely 
that this sort of monarchs will be able to catch the exact’ moment 
when, in opposition to the wishes of a triumphant ministry, they 
ought to dissolve Parliament ? To do so with efliciency they must 
be able to perceive that the Parliament is wrong, and that the nation 
knows it is wrong. Now to know that Parliament is wrong, a man 
must be, if not a great statesman, yet u considerable statesman—a 
statesman of some sort. Ile must have great natural vigour, for 
no less will comprehend the hard principles of national policy. He 
must have incessant industry, for no less will keep him abreast with 
the involved detail to which those principles relate, and the miscele 
lancous occasions to which they must be applied. A man made 
common by nature, and made worse by life, is not likely to have 
either ; he is nearly sure not to be both clever and industrious, And 
a monarch in the recesses of a palace, listening to a charmed flattery, 
unbiassed by the miscellaneous world, who has always been hedged 
in by rank, is likely to be but a poor judge of public opinion. Ile 
may have an inborn tact for finding it out; but his life will never 
teach it him, and will probably enfeeble it in him. 

But there is a still worse case, a case which the life of George III.— 
which is a sort of museum of tho defects of a constitutional king— 
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suggests atonce. The Parliament may be wiser than the people, and 
yet the king may be of the same mind with the people. During the 
last years of the American war, the Premier, Lord North, upon whom 
the first responsibility rested, was averse to continuing it, and knew 
it could not succeed. Parliament was much of the same mind; if 
Lord North had been able to come down to Parliament with a peace 
in his hand, Parliament would probably have rejoiced, and the nation 
under the guidance of Parliament, though saddened by their losses, 
probably would have been satisfied. The opinion of that day was 
more like the American opinion of the present day than like our 
present opinion. It was much slower in its formation than our 
opinion now, and obeyed much more easily sudden impulses from 
the central administration. If Lord North had been able to throw 
the undivided energy and the undistracted authority of the Executive 
Government into the excellent work of making a peace and carrying 
a peace, years of bloodshed might have been spared, and an entail of 
enmity cut off that has not yet run out. But there was a power 
behind the Prime Minister; George. III. was madly eager to continue 
the war, and the nation—not seeing how hopeless the strife was, not 
comprehending the lasting antipathy which their obstinacy was 
creating —ignorant, dull, and helpless, was ready to continue the war. 
Even if Lord North had wished to make peace, and had persuaded 
Parliament accordingly, all his work would have been useless; a 
superior power could and would have appealed from a wise and 
pacific Parliament to a sullen and warlike nation. The check which 
our constitution finds for the special vices of our Parliament was 
then misused to curb its wisdom. 

The more we study the nature of Cabinet Government, the more 
we shall shrink from exposing at a vital instant its delicate machinery 
to a blow from a casual, incompetent, and perhaps semi-insane out- 
sider. The preponderant probability is that on a great occasion the 
premier and Parliament will really be wiser than the King. The 
premier is sure to be able, and is sure to be most anxious to decide well. 
If he fail to decide, he loses his place, though through all blunders the 
king keeps his. The judgment of the man, naturally very discerning, 
is sharpened by a heavy penalty, from which the judgment of the 
man by nature much less intelligent is exempt. Parliament, too, is 
for the most part a sound, careful, and practical body of men. 
Principle shows that the power of dismissing a Government wi!h 
which Parliament is satisfied, and of dissolving that Parliament upon 
an appeal to the people, is not. a power which a common hereditary 
monarch will in the long run be able beneficially to exercise. 

Accordingly this power has alinost, if not quite, dropped out of the 
reality of our constitution. Nothing, perhaps, would more surprise 
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the English people than if the Queen by a coup-’ état and on a sudden 
destroyed a ministry firm in the allegiance and secure of a majority 
in Parliament. That power indisputably, in theory, belongs to her ; 
but it has passed so far away from the minds of man, that it would 
terrify them, if she executed it, like a voleanic eruption from Primrose 
Hill. The last analogy to it is not one to be coveted as a precedent. 
In 1835 William IV. dismissed an administration which, though 
disorganised by the loss of its leader in the Commons, was an existing 
Government, had a premier in the Lords ready to go on, and a 
leader in the Commons willing to begin. The King fancied that 
public opinion was leaving the Whigs and going over to the Tories, 
and he thought he should accelerate the transition by cjecting the 
former. But the event showed that he misjudged. His perception 
indeed was right; the English people were wavering in their allegiance 
to the Whigs, who had no leader that touched the popular hearts, none 
in whom Liberalism could personify itself and become a passion— 
who besides were a body long used to opposition, and therefore 
making blunders in office—who were borne to power by a popular 
impulse which they only half comprehended, and perhaps less than 
half shared. But the King’s policy was wrong; he impeded the re- 
action, instead of aiding it. He forced on a premature Tory Govern- 
ment, which was as unsuccessful as all wise people perceived that 
it must be. The popular distaste to the Whigs was as yet but 
incipient, inefficient ; and the intervention of the crown was advan- 
tageous to them, because it looked inconsistent with the liberties 
of the people. And in so far as William 1V. was right in detect- 
ing an incipient change of opinion, he did but detect an erroneous 
change. What was desirable was the prolongation of Liberal 
rule. The commencing dissatisfaction did but relate to the per- 
sonal demerits of the Whig leaders, and other temporary adjuncts 
of free principles, and not to those principles intrinsically. So that 
the last precedent for a royal onslaught on a ministry ended thus :— 
in opposing the right principles, in aiding the wrong principles, in 
hurting the party it was meant to help. After such a warning, 
it is likely that our monarchs will pursue the policy which a long 
course of quiet precedent at present directs—they will leave a 
Ministry trusted by Parliament to the judgment of Parliament. 
Indeed, the dangers arising from a party spirit in Parliament ex- 
ceeding that of the nation. and of a selfishness in Parliament con- 
tradicting the true interest of the nation, are not great dangers in a 
country where the mind of the nation is steadily political, and where 
its control over its representatives is constant. A steady opposition to 
« formed public opinion is hardly possible in our Ilousc of Commons, 
so incessant is the national attention to politics, and so keen the 
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fear in the mind of cach member that he may lose his valued seat. 
These dangers belong to early and scattered communities, where there 
are no interesting political questions, where the distances are great, 
where no vigilant opinion passes judgment on parliamentary excesses, 
where few care to have seats in the chamber, and where many of 
those few are from their characters and their antecedents better not 
there than there. The one great vice of parliamentary government 
in an adult political nation, is the caprice of Parliament in the choice 
of a ministry. A nation can hardly control it here; and it is not 
good that, except within wide limits, it should control it. The par- 
liamentary judgment of the merits or demerits of an administration 
very generally depends on matters which the Parliament, being close 
at hand, distinctly sces, and which the distant nation does not see. But 
where personality enters, capriciousness begins. It is easy to imagine 
a House of Commons which is discontented with all statesmen, which 
is contented with none, which is made up of little parties, which votes 
in small knots, which will adhere steadily to no leader, which gives 
every leader a chance and a hope. Such Parliaments require the 
imminent check of possible dissolution; but that check is (as has 
been shown) better in the premier than in the sovereign ; and by the 
late practice of our constitution, its use is yearly ebbing from the 
sovereign and yearly centring in the premier. The Queen can 
hardly now refuse a defeated minister the chance of a dissolution, 
any more than she can dissolve in the time of an undefeated one, and 
without his consent. 

We shall find the case much the same with the safety-valve, as I 
have called it, of our constitution. A good, capable, hereditary 
monarch would exercise it better than a premier, but a premier could 
manage it well enough; and a monarch capable of doing better will 
he born only once in a century, whereas monarchs likely to do worse 
will be born every day. 

There are two modes in which the power of our executive to 
create Peers—to nominate, that is, additional members of our upper 
and revising chamber—now acts: one constant, habitual, though not 
adequately noticed by the popular mind as it goes on; and the other 
possible and terrific, scarcely ever really exercised, but always by 
its reserved magic maintaining a great and a restraining influence. 
The Crown creates Peers, a few year by year, and thus modifies 
continually the characteristic feeling of the House of Lords. I 
have heard people say, who ought to know, that the English peer- 
age (the only one upon which unhappily the power of new creation 
now acts) is now more Whig than Tory. Thirty years ago the 
majority was indisputably the other way. Owing to very curious 
circumstances English parties have not alternated in power as a 
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good deal of speculation predicts they would, and a good deal of 
current language assumes they have. The Whig party were in 
office some seventy years (with very small breaks), from the death 
of Queen Anne to the coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox; 
then the Tories (with only such breaks) were in power for nearly 
fifty years, till 1882; and since, the Whig party has always, 
with very trifling intervals, been predominant. Consequently, each 
continuously-governing party has had the means of modifying the 
upper house to suit its views. The profuse Tory creations of half a 
century had made the House of Lords bigotedly Tory before the first 
Reform Act, but it is wonderfully mitigated now. The Irish Peers 
and the Scotch Pecrs—being nominated by an almost unaltered con- 
stituency, and representing the feelings of the majority of that con- 
stituency only (no minority having any voicec)—present an unchange- 
able Tory element. But the element in which change is permitted has 
been changed. Whether the English Peerage be or be not predomi- 
nantly now Tory, it is certainly not Tory aiter the fashion of the 
Toryism of 1832. The Whig additions have naturally been made 
from a class commonly rather adjoining upon Toryism than much in- 
clining to Radicalism. It is not from men of large wealth that a 
very great impetus to organic change should be expected. The addi- 
tions to the Peers have matched nicely enough with the old Peers, 
and therefore they have effected more easily a greater and more per- 
meating modification. The addition of a contrasting mass would 
have excited the old leaven, but the delicate infusion of ingredients 
similar in genus, though different in species, has modified the new 
compound without irritating the old original. 

This ordinary and common use of the pecr-creating power is 
always in the hands of the premicr, and depends for its characteristic 
use on being there. Tle, as the head of the predominant party, is the 
proper person to modify gradually the permanent chamber which, 
perhaps, was at starting hostile to him; and, at any rate, can be 
best harmonised with the public opinion he represents by the addi- 
tions he makes. Hardly any contrived constitution possesses 2 
machinery for modifying its secondary house so delicate, so flexible, 
and so constant. If the power of creating life peers had been added, 
the mitigating influence of the responsible executive upon the House 
of Lords would have been as good as such a thing can be. 

The catastrophic creation of Peers for the purpose of swamping the 
upper house is utterly different. If an able and impartial exterior 
king is at hand, this power is best in that king. It is a power only 
to be used on great occasions, when the object is immense, and the 
party strife unmitigated. This is the conclusive, the swaying power 
of the moment, and of course, therefore, it had better be in the hands 
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of a power both capable and impartial, than of « premier who must 
in some degree be a partisan. ‘The value of a discreet, calm, wise 
monarch, if such should happen at the acute crisis of 2 nation’s 
destiny, is priceless. ITco may prevent years of tumult, save blood- 
shed and civic war, lay up a store of grateful fame to himself, pre- 
vent the accumulated intestine hatred of each party to its opposite. 
But the question comes back, Will there be such a monarch just 
then? What is the chance of having him just then? What will 
be the use of the monarch whom the accidents of inheritance, 
such as we know them to be, must upon an average bring us just 
then ? 

The answer to these questions is not satisfactory, if we take it 
from the little experience we have had in this rare matter. There 
have been but two cases at all approaching to a eatast rophic creation 


of Peers—to a creation which would suddenly change the majority 
of the Lords in English history. One was in Queen Anne’s time. The 
majority of peers in Queen Anne’s time were Whig, and by profuse 
and quick creations Harley’s Ministry changed it to a Tory majority. 


So great was the popular eflect, that in the next reign one of the most 
contested ministerial proposals was a proposal to take the power of 
indefinite peer creation from the crown, and to make the number of 


Lords fixed, as that of the Commons is fixed. Dut the sovereign had 
little to do with the matter. Queen Anne was one of the smallest 
people ever set in a great place. fswifl bitterly and justly said “ she 
had not a store of amity by her for more than ono friend at a tim 

and just then her affection was concentrated on a waiting-imaid. 
waiting-maid told her to make peers, and she madethem. But oi 
thought and comprehensive statesmanship she was as destitute as 


Mrs. Masham. She supported a bad ministry by the most extreme 


of measures, and she did if on caprice. Tho next ease, the 
William TV., is far less perfectly known to us. Wo are to know 
it now—Lord Grey promises the correspondence of that king with 
his father during his ministry, in which all the facts must be aceu- 
rately set forth. But according to our present information, the King 


was in the natural state of an imbecile man at a erisis. ]fi: 
went hither and thither; he listened first to lis ministe 
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; mind 
ry, then to the 
queen, then perhaps to a secretary. He thought, Can the Duke do 
anything? Will Peel do nothing? Must Grey do everything? 
The vital question in every mind was, Will the King create Peers ? 
but the King did not know. He vacillated. The extreme power of 
the constitution in his hands was like a gun in the hands of a startled 
woman, who is so frightened that she can neither let it off nor put 
it down. First he refused to create Peers, and caused a crisis when 
the greatest people in the land told others not to pay taxes, when 
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the Birmingham unions were exciting people to madness, when the 
stoppage of the Bank of England was talked of as a political expe- 
dient, when “RUN FOR GOLD” was placarded all over London. Then 
the King (according to Lord Brougham, at least) signed a written 
engagement with the Whigs that he would create as many Peers as 
they wished. ‘I wonder you could press him,” Lord Grey said to 
Lord Brougham, “ when you saw the abject state he was in.” A 
bystander observed that he had never scen so large a matter on so 
small a bit of paper. In fact, you may place power in weak hands 


at a revolution, but you cannot keep it in weak hands. It runs 
out of them into strong ones. An ordinary hereditary sovereign 


— William IV., or a George IV.—is unable to exercise the 
peer-creating power when most wanted. <A half insane king, like 
George ILI., would be worse. He might use it by unaccountable im- 
pulse when not required, and refuse to use it out of sullen madness 
when required. 

The existence of a fancied check on the premier is in truth an 
evil, because it prevents the enforcemeut of « real check. It would 
be easy to provide by law that an extraordinary number of Peers— 
say more than ten annually—should not be created except on a vote 
of some large majority, suppose three-fourths of the lower house. 
This would ensure that the premier should not use the reserve force 
of the constitution as if it were an ordinary force; that he should not 
use it except when the whole nation fixedly wished it ; that it should 
be kept for revolution, not expended on administration; and it would 
ensure that he should then have it to use. Queen Anne’s case and 
William LV.’s case show that neither object is certainly attained by 
entrusting this critical and extreme foree to the chance idiosyncrasies 
and habitual mediocrity of an hereditary sovereign. 

It may be asked why I argue at such length a question in appearance 
so removed from practice, and in one point of view so irrelevant to 
my subject. No one proposes to remove Queen Victoria; if any one 
is in a safe place on earth, she is in a safe place. In these very essays 
it has been shown that the mass of our people would obey no one else, 
that the reverence she excites is the potential energy—as scicnce now 
speaks—out of which all minor forces are made, and from which 
lesser functions take their efliciency. But looking not to the present 
hour, and this single country, but to the world at large and coming 
times, no question can be more practical. 

What grows upon the world is a certain mattcr-of-factness. 
The test of each century, more than of the century before, is the 
test of results. New countries are arising all over the world where 
there are no fixed sources of reverence; which have to make them, 
which have to create institutions which must generate loyalty 
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by conspicuous utility. This matter-of-factness is the growth even 
in Europe of the two greatest and newest intellectual agencies 
of our time. One of these is business. We see so much of the 
material fruits of commerce, that we forget its mental fruits. It 
begets a mind desirous of things, careless of ideas, not acquainted 
with the niceties of words. In all labour there should be profit, is 
its motto. It isnot only true that we have “left swords for ledgers,” 
but war itself is made as much by the ledger as by the sword. 
The soldier—that is the great soldier—of to-day is not a romantic 
animal, dashing at forlorn hopes, animated by frantic sentiment, 
full of fancies as to a lady-love or a sovereign; but a quiet grave 
man, busied in charts, exact in sums, master of the art of tactics, 
occupied in trivial detail; thinking, as the Duke of Wellington was 
said to do, most of the shoes of his soldiers; despising all manner 
of éclat and eloquence ; perhaps, like Count Moltke, “silent in seven 
languages.” We have reached a “ climate ” of opinion where figures 
rule, where our very supporter of Divine right, as we decmed him, 
our Count Bismarck, amputates kings right and left, applies the 
test of results to each, and lets none live who are not to do some- 
thing. There has in truth been a great change during the last five 
hundred years in the predominant occupations of the ruling part of 
mankind; formerly they passed their time either in exciting action or 
inanimate repose. A feudal baron had nothing between war and the 
chase—keenly animating things both—and what was called “in- 
glorious ease.” Modern life is scanty in excitements, but incessant in 
quict action. Its perpetual commerce is creating a “ stock-taking ”’ 
habit ; the habit of asking each man, thing, and institution, “Well, 
what have you done since I saw you last ?” 

Our physical science, which is becoming the dominating culture of 
thousands, and which is beginning to permeate our common literature 
to an extent which few watch cnough, quite tends the same way. 
The two peculiarities are its homeliness and its inquisitiveness : its 
value for the most “ stupid” facts as one used to call them, and its 
incessant wish for verification—to be sure by tiresome seeing and 
hearing that they are facts. The old excitement of thought has half 
died out, or rather it is diffused in quict pleasure over a life, instead 
of being concentrated in intense and eager spasms. <An_ old 
philosopher—a Descartes suppose—fancied that out of primitive truths, 
which he could by ardent excogitation know, he might by pure deduc- 
tion evolve the entire universe. Intense self-examination, and 
intense reason would, he thought, make out everything. The soul 
“itself by itself,” could tell all it wanted if it would be true to its 
sublime isolation. 


The greatest enjoyment possible to man was that 
which this philosophy promises its votaries—the pleasure of being 
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always right, and always reasoning—without ever being bound to 
verify anything. But our most ambitious schemes of philosophy 
now start quite differently. Mr. Darwin begins :— 

“When on board H.M.S. Beagle, as naturalist, I was much struck 
with certain facts in the distribution of the organic beings inhabiting 
South America, and in the geological relations of the present to the 
past inhabitants of that continent. These facts, as will be seen in 
the latter chapters of this volume, seemed to throw some light on the 
origin of species—that mystery of mysteries, as if has been called by 
one of our greatest philosophers. On my return home, it occurred to 
me, in 1837, that something might perhaps be made out on this 
question by patiently accumulating and reflecting on all sorts of facts 
which could possibly have any bearing on it. After five years’ work 
I allowed myself to speculate on the subject, and drew up some short 
notes ; these I enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of the conclusions, 
which then seemed to me probable: from that period to the present 
day I have steadily pursued the same object. I hope that I may be 
excused for entering on these personal details, as T give them to show 
that I have not been hasty in coming to a decision.” 

If he hopes finally to solve his great problem, it is by careful 
experiments in pigeon fancying, atid other sorts of artificial variety 
making. lis hero is not a self-inclosed, excited philosopher, but 
“that most skilful breeder, Sir John Sebright, who used to say, with 
respect to pigeons, that he would produce any given feathers in three 
years, but it would take him six years to obtain a head and a beak.” 
[am not saying that the new thought is better than the old; it is 
no business of mine to say anything about that; I only wish to bring 
home to the mind, as nothing but instances can bring it home, how 
matter-of-fact, how petty, as it would at first sight look, even our 
most ambitious science has become. 

In the new communities which our emigrating habit now constantly 
creates, this prosaic turn of mind is intensified. In the American 
mind and in the colonial mind there is, as contrasted with the old 
English mind, a /iteralness, a tendency to say, “ The facts are so-and- 
80, whatever may be thought or fancied about them.’ We used 
before the civil war to say that Americans worshipped the almighty 
dollar ; we now know that they can scatter money almost recklessly 
when they will. But what we meant was half right—they worship 
visible value; obvious, undeniable, intrusive result. And in Australia 
and New Zealand the same turn comes uppermost. It grows from 
the struggle with the wilderness. Physical difficulty is the enemy 
of early communities, and an incessant conflict with it for genera- 
tions leaves a mark of reality on the mind—a painful mark almost 
to us, used to impalpable fears and the half-fanciful dangers of an 
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old and complicated society. The “new Englands” of all latitudes 
are bare-minded (ii I may so say) as compared with the “old.” 

When, therefore, the new communities of the colonised world have 
to choose a government, they must choose one in which a// the insti- 
tutions are of an obvious evident utility. We catch the Americans 
smiling at our Queen with her seeret mystery, and our Prince of 
Wales with his obvious nothingness. It is impossible, in fact, to 
convince their prosaic minds that constitutional royalty is a rational 
government, that it is suited to a new age and an unbroken country, 
that those who start afresh can start with it. The princelings who 
run about the world with excellent intentions, but an entire ignorance 
of business, are to them a locomotive advertisement that this sort of 
government is Kuropean in its limitations and medieval in its origin; 
that though it has yet a great part to play in the old states, it has no 
place or part in new states. The réalisme impitoyable which good 
critics find in a most characteristic part of the literature of the nine- 
teenth century, is to be found also in its politics. An ostentatious 
utility must characterise its creations. 

The deepest interest, therefore, attaches to the problem of this 
essay. If hereditary royalty had been essential to parliamentary 
government, we might well have despaired of that government. But 
accurate investigation shows that this royalty is not essential; that, 
upon an average, it is not even ina high degree useful ; that though a 
king with high courage and fine discretion,—a king with a genius for 
the place,—is always useful, and at rare moments priccless, yet that 
a common king, a king such as birth brings, is of no use at difficult 
erises, while in the common course of things his aid is neither likely 
nor required——le will do nothing, and he need do nothing. But we 
happily find that a new country need not fall back into the fatal 
division of powers incidental to a presidential government: it may, 
if other conditions serve, obtain the ready, well-placed, identical 
sort of sovercignty which belongs to the English Constitution, under 
the unroyal form of Parliamentary Government. 


Waren BaGrnor. 
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It seems so strange to us of the new faith, 

Who fecl its beauty, joy, and holiness, 

Rising above this lower Pagan creed, 

Like morning o’er the dark and dreaming earth ; 

To us who have beheld, known, talked with those 
I 


Who walked Le side our word, and heard his voice, 





And with their own eyes saw his miracles, 
To heer these Romans, Marcus, Caius, nay, 
Kven Lucius, who is learned, liberal, trained 
In every school of thought, deny them all: 
Calling them mere impostures, or at best, 
Distortions of the facts, half true, half false, 
With nothing but the false miraculous! 

It makes us grieve, as showing how they lack 
That sense by which alone the natural man, 
As Paul says, can receive the things of God. 
But when had any Roman in all time 

A spiritual sense? “Tis to the Masi 

The power of prophecy is given : alone 

It shapes religions, has the ner sight 

That through the matter sces the soul beyond, 
Is through its faith receptive, not its mind, 
And nearer unto God, as is the child. 

The West, immersed in things, is as the man, 
And joys to fashion governments and laws ; 

It orders facts, it thinks, invents, and works, 
But blind and deaf to spiritual truth 

Lives in the Present, builds no infinite bridge 
Into the Future, hopes not, nor divines. 

At highest, ’tis the world’s great intellect, 

Its understanding, brain, and not its soul. 
Lucius is of the West; he cannot fee! 

Those finer impulses beyond the sense, 

Those inward yearnings stretching out of sight, 
Where reason cannot follow, after truth. 

As far as intellect can lead him on 

Up the clear path of logic, he will go ; 

The rest is nonsense, and, of course, he likes 


The well-trod path as being the most safe. 
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And thus he reasons on the miracles :— 


“ Of facts like these, conforming to no law, 
There are a thousand chances of mistake 

To one in favour of the apparent fects,— 
First, self-deception ; strong desire to see 
Begets the power of seeing ; from itself 

The nervously expectant sense projects 

Its image, its mirage, or hears returned 

The outward echo of the inward voice ; 

And while the reason and the judgment drowse, 
The fancy all alive, sees, hears, accepts. 

Then come illusions of the senses :—F acts 
Half seen are wholly false,—scarce facts at all. 
Let but the fact be strange and new, surprise 
Destroys the power of scrutiny.—Again, 
Wonder, the habitual state of many minds 
(Those, most of all, religiously inclined), 
Love of the marvellous, a dread to peer 

Too keenly into that which wears a garb 

Of holiness, a proneness to revere 

What others reverence—all lead astray. 
Belief is passive : it receives, accepts ; 

But doubt is active : it disputes, rejects. 

You think these wonders, facts. You sey that Christ 
Was holy in his aspect, pure in life, 

And in his perfectness above mankind. 

I will not question this: I only say 

He was a man, at best, and not a God. 

The Jews could not have crucified a God. 

No, nor a demigod, like Hercules. 


“Observe, I do not say as others do, 

That he was wicked in intent, and sought 

A kingly crown above his wretched tribe. 

And if he did, I care not. What he said 

Was well enough, only it was not new. 

All that is good is found in Socrates, 

Or Plato, or the old Philosophies. 

Had he been born in Greece, he might, perhaps, 
Have graced the train of one of these great men. 
But in that dismal Syria, ’mid a herd 

Of ignorant Jews, most of them fishermen, 

Who worshipped him, he lost all common sense. 
From what I hear, he grew half cracked at last, 
And thought himself a God, and claimed the power 
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Of miracles, like other madmen here. 

Well, well; he suffered for all that by death, 

And, I dare say, was better than the most 

Among that loathsome people. For all that 
Touched in his brain he was, you must admit. 

For what man in his senses ever dreamed 

He from the dead should rise with pomp and power 
A kingdom to establish on the earth ? 


‘“‘ As for his miracles, I do not doubt 

That some among that herd of credulous fools, 

On whom he practised, thought they saw these things. 
But who was there with eyes and mind well trained 
To sift the facts, to judge the evidence, 

To question, to examine, to record ? 

Not one; the stupid crowd cried ‘ miracle’ 

(For everything is miracle to them) ; 

The scribes and Pharisees, the learned men, 

All stood aloof and scorned him and his works. 


« And were they true, what’ prove they ?—Why, in Rome 
These wonder-working magians come by scores, 
Kach with his new inspired theogony, 

Each with his miracles to prove him God! 

For instance, there is Judas, whom they call 
The Gaulonite ; and his three sons as well ; 
There is Menander, and Cerinthus too, 
Theudas, and the greatest two of all, 

Simon of Gitton, named the Magian, 

And Apollonius of Tyana. 

Thousands assert for them, as you for Christ, 

A supernatural power, a gift divine. 

What shall I say? All surely are not Gods! 
No! nora single one. Some, as I hear, 

Are scholars versed in Egypt’s mystic lore, 
And by the subtle thought of Greece imbued, 
With minds enriched by travel and strange tongues, 
And skilled in writing, teaching, prophecy ; 
’Tis even said their prophecies prove true ; 

If so, by chance, by happy guess, no more. 

Yet if I hold these miracles of theirs 

‘As mere delusions (and you say they are), 

How can you ask me to accept on Faith 

Those Christ (a good man, if you will, but yet 
An untaught Jew of Galilee) performed, 
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‘ar out of sight, with none to vouch for them 
Except a ruck of wretched ignorant Jews. 

As for their doctrines, systems, f .ins of Faith, 
There is an Eastern likeness in them all, 
Simon or Christ-—’tis nearly the same thing. 


“ And so this magian had the power, you think, 
To drive out shricking devils from the breasts 
Of madmen, and compel them by his will 

No rush into a herd of guiltless swine ; 

Nay, that he cured the sick, and raised the dead, 
One Lazarus, four days buried, till he stank ; 
ven more, that he could raise himself to life 
When crucified and dead, and in his tomb ; 
And all because these awe-struck vulgar Jows 
Saw some one like him, and affirmed ’twas he. 
A woman first, a Mary Magdalene, 

Set all these stories going. Who was she ? 

A half-mad courtesan, one who had owned 

Her seven devils—but of her the less 

You say the better. You'll at least admit 

The kingdom that he promised on the earth, 
The pomp, the power, the glory, were all trash. 
He vanished very swiftly out of sight 

For all his promises, and left the fools 

Who trusted him to gape and stare to see 

Some day the heavens open, as he said, 

And him with angels coming. When he comes 
Pray give me notice ;—I, too, will believe ; 

Till then, excuse me ; on such evidence 

Of such grave portents, [ to change my faith ! 

f would not hang a sparrow on it all.” 


So Lucius thinks, and talks, and never sees 
Ilow strange a contradiction in him lies ; 
Kor he believes in all the wildest myths, 
And iniracles, and wonders of his gods, 
Ay, and his demigods as well, and pays 

‘lo them his reverential sacrifice. 

Like a good Pagan, he believes them all, 
Though he admits, of course, he never saw, 
Nor any cyes of any living man ; 

Though all the evidence is far away, 
Dimmed and obscured by misty centuries ; 


And though these myths are vouched by writings vague 
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Or by tradition only, differing, too, 

In cach tradition. Yet this faith being fixed, 
Kstablished by long ages of belief, 

It must be true; and our good Lucius sees 

In all these variations proofs of truth. 

The facts remain, he says, (lespite them all, 
Coloured by this report or that report, 

For this is human merely—only shows 

How various minds are variously impressed, 
One sees the fact as red, one green, one blue, 


But all this difference proves the existing fact. 


But when Christ comes within our very reach, 

And living crowds behold his miracles, - 

Attesting them by strenuous belief, 

And sudden cries, and life-long change of faith, 

All were deceived ; such strange things cannot be ! 
Yet cither they were true or false. If false, 

Ilow were these crowds impressed to think they saw 
What never happened ? — Is not this as strange, 

As wondrous as the miracles themselves ? 

“ Tricks, tricks,” he says, ‘they only thought they saw ; 
Do not a juggler’s tricks deceive us all ? 

I have no faith in Apollonius 

For all the evidence—it must be trick. 

In ancient times the Gods came down to man, 
Assuming human powers—but that is past ; 

But when a human creature of to-day 

Assumes their functions, and works miracles 
Against the laws of nature, and calls up 


The dead, the best thing is to hold him mad.” 


No! Lucius will not try the old and new 

By the same test; a kind of mystery shrouds 
The ancient fact; the current of belief 

Mor generations carries him along. 

The early faith, stamped on his childish mind, 
Can never be crased—'tis deep as life. 

The priest, the sacrifice, the daily rites, 

The formula, the fashion, the old use 

Possess him, colouring all his life and thought ; 
And we, who in the new, pure faith rejolee, 
Seem to his eyes, at least, but fools mused, 
Who only seck his gods to overthrow, 


And to whom ruin in the end must come. 
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We smile in pity—let us, too, be just. 

Tis hard to root up all one’s faith at once ; 

All the old feelings, all the happy dreams, 

All the sweet customs, the long growth of years. 
The very superstitions of our youth 

Have fragrance in them. Underneath the words, 
We faltered clinging to a mother’s hand, 

A dim, sweet music flows. To that old song 

No new-writ verse will ever run so smooth. 


We strike his faith, and whoso strikes our faith 
We hold as foe—and oft lose sight of Truth 
Defending dogmas, doctrines, formulas, 
Shells though they be, from which the life has fled. 
While yct the mind is plastic to a touch, 
The die of doctrine strikes, deep in, our Faith, 
And age but hardens the impression there. 
Half our fixed notions are but ancient ruts 
Of empty words and formulas of thought, 
Worn in by repetition and long use— 
And easy run the wheels within these ruts. 
He who assails and goads the mind to think, 
Or starts it from the grooves of prejudice, 
We call foul names, we hate, we scorn, we fear ; 
He seems at once a foe to man and God. 
What will he do? Old superstitious props 
Hold up our lives ; if they be stricken down, 
What shall befall us? Oh! that way lies death ! 
Old miracles, myths, dogmas, all things old, 
Are reverent for their age. It is the new 
We have to fear: as if God did not work 
With fresh abounding power in our own day, 
In our own souls ; as if dead creeds could hold 
The living spirit, and these Pagan husks 

DoD ’ fo] 
For ever feed the soul that starves for Truth. 


I will not say but in old myths resides 
Something of good—some tender living germ 
Of beauty and delight. Though I renounce 
Their errors for this higher, holier life 

That Christ has given; still ’tis sweet to think 
Of Aphrodite rising from the sea, 

The incarnate dream of beauty ; of the staid, 
Calm dignity of wisdom bodied forth 

In grand Minerva; of the gracious joy, 
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The charm of nature, Bacchus represents ; 

Of Flora scattering flowers and breathing spring ; 
Of all those lovely shapes that lurking gleam 
Through nature’s sunny openings. Ah! I know 
Reason rejects them for a higher thought, 

And yet, at times, that old sweet faith returns 

To tempt me back in its poetic train. 

At times, the one Eternal Father seems 

So far away, and this fair world that teemed 
With airy shapes, so void and cold and bare. 


But this is folly. Yet if in my heart 

Old superstitions still possess a charm, 

How harshly blame our Lucius, who remains 
Fixed in the old—to whom we only seem 
Rash innovators, bringing in new Gods? 


Of other stuff is our friend Caius made. 

The folly of this faith he will admit ; 

“ And yet,” he says, “ the system stands our stead 
Despite its follies—why then cast it down ? 

Truth is impossible ; we cannot know ; 

The impenetrable veil of destiny 

Behind our life, before our life is dropped. 

All is an idle guess, and this mixed creed 

Of superstitions has its gleams of truth. 

It served our fathers ; if we cast it down 

Then chaos comes. Thinking results at last 

In wretchedness. We cannot hope to know. 
Only the Gods know. Man’s mind must be fed 
With superstitions mixed with truth; pure truth 
Would merely madden ; for as we are made 

Half mind, half matter, so our thoughts must be. 
Then let our faith stand where it is; the beams 
Are rotten here and there, but he who mends 
May topple down the temple on our heads, 

And leave us Godless. Nay, the parasite 

Of superstition, like the ivy, knits 

The old wall’s crumbling stones. For higher minds 
A higher truth, a purer faith—but that 

Through all these forms, we, who have eyes, can see, 
The forms themselves the common herd demand. 
Since all at last is theory, the best 

Is to be happy, calm, and confident. 

What is, is—and we cannot alter it. 
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Then plague me not with revelations new. 

All things are revelations ; every creed 

Comes from above, from God, from all the Gods. 
Pure sunlight blinds the eye, so comes it veiled 
With soft suffusion in the ambient air ; 

The sun, itself one speck—the positive 

Set in an infinite negative of sky, 

And beauty, offspring of the eternal light, 
Dimmed to soft hues to swit our mortal sense. 


“As for your miracles, I heed them not ; 

For all things, in one sense, are miracles 
Who can explain the simplest fact of life, 

As how we see, or move our hand, or speak, 
Or how we think, or what is life or death ? 
By dint of daily doing use wears out 

All strangeness ; and with words which but restate 
And group the facts, we fancy we explain. 
Our so-called laws of nature are but rules 
Drawn by experience from recurrent facts, 
Which every new phenomenon corrects. 

Cause and effect are only cheating words ; 

We know no causes, we but see effects. 

Yet, as in one sense all is miracle, 

So, in another, no such thing exists. 

The new, the strange, outside the common rule 

Of man’s experience, seems miraculous, 

For mortal eyes are dim, and short of sight. 
ut could we through this world’s phenomena 

Pierce to the essence and the life of things, 

All would arrange itself to perfect law, 

No breaches, no exceptions, all pure law.” 


Our Decimus, who hopes to win the rank 

Of tribune, takes a somewhat different view. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” he says, “of right or wreng, 
Of true or false, we all must take the world 

For what it is. Against established things 

Why run your head, and spoil your chance in life ? 
Christ may have been a God, or he may not, 

But here in Rome we worship other Gods ; 

Setter or worse is not the question here. 

If you would win success, go with the crowd, 
Nor like a fool against the current strive ; 

What will you gain by warring with the time, 
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And preaching doctrines, that the general mind 
Considers impious ? Even were they true, 
They only raise up foes to tread you down. 

As for myself, ’'m not the babbling fool 

To utter all I think. I sacrifice 

With all the rest, perform the common rites, 
And do the thing that’s deemed respectable ; 
And so I win the favour of all men. 

What care I if the crowd be right or wrong ? 
I use them just to serve my purposes, 

As steps whereby to rise to place and power.” 
One should not be the last to leave the old, 
Nor yet the first to welcome in the new. 

The popular belief—that is my Faith ; 

My Gods are always on the side that wins.” 


Marcus, the augur, whose whole life is spent 
In omens, auguries, and sacrifice, 
And service at the temple in white robes, 
So deep is sunken in the Pagan rut 
He cannot start his mind-even to think. 
Our creed to him is rank impiety, 
Worthy of death. He to the beasts would throw 
Whoever dares our doctrines to embrace. 
His faith is absolute; no shade of doubt 
Has ever crossed him ; he is planted there 
Firm as a tree, or rather, like a wall ; 
A. tree lives, grows, but he is simply dead, 
Stone upon stone, dull, dead, fixed, like a wall. 
Thus, buttressed up by custom’s honoured props, 
Established in the faith of centuries, 
Engraved with mystic lines and Orphean hymns, 
Old saws and sacred lore of ancient priests, 
An honest, absolute, stolid wall he stands, 
Firm to uphold the statues of the Gods, 
And shield them from the assaults of impious men. 
If J beseech him to consider well 
And reason on his faith, he cries, amazed, 
“ Reason! what more fallacious guide than that ? 
Reason ! with human reason do you dare 
To explain the Gods, and to assail our faith ? 
They in the days of eld revealed themselves, 
Assumed our shapes, ordained the sacrifice 
Of blood and wine upon our altars poured, 
Their power attested by miraculous deeds, 
302 
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And still by omens, portents, auguries, 

Inform and aid us on our human path. 

You do not understand them? oh, indeed ! 

And so you summon them before your bar, 

Bid them explain their doings and their laws, 
And if they fail to meet your views, why, ther 
You judge them and reject them. Oh, I see! 
The Gods must ask leave to be Gods from us, 
And beg our pardon if by ways obscure, 

Instead of common human ways, they work, 

Or else we will arise and get new Gods. 

Oh, Jupiter! who are these impious men ? 
Whence do they come, what do they mean, who thus 
Set up at Rome their superstitions vile, 

And with their feeble reason dare oppose 

The will of heaven? Go, atheist, infidel. 

Go, and ask pardon of the Gods, and learn 
Obedience, and humility, and fear, 

Or Jove himself will from his right hand launch 
His thunderbolt, and sweep you to your fate.” 


At times, this solid, settled faith of his 

Shakes me with doubt. or what if he be right, 
And this new faith that so commends itself 

To all I am and hope, be at the worst 
Temptation and delusion, shall I set 

My face against the verdict of the world ? 

Shall not the faith that soothed the dying bed 
Of Socrates—the faith that Plato taught 

And Cicero avowed, suffice for me ? 

Shall I dare question what such minds affirm ? 
“Obey! Obey!” a voice within me cries 

(Tis the old echo of my early faith), 

And then, “ Arouse!” cries out a stronger voice, 
“ Arouse! shake off this torpor! Sink not down 
In the old creed—easy because ’tis old ; 

In the dead faith—so fixed, because ’tis dead.” 


Let us go in and speak with Paul again. 
He is so strong, he braces up our faith, 
And stiffens all the sinews of the mind. 


W. W. Srory. 




















THE CURRENCY AND ITS REFORM. 


“ Tue Currency”—dismal word! and yet involving for weal or 
woe the material welfare of every civilised community. Word syno- 
nymous with dreary debates in Parliament, and with still drearier 
pamphlets which issue ceaselessly from the press. It seems as if the 
more there is written on the subject, the less is known. Yet again 
and again the subject is forced on the notice of the community, and 
each time with increased urgency. During the present year, the 
trade of the country has been subjected to a monetary burden un- 
equalled in intensity and duration by any that has gone before. <As a 
natural consequence, from ‘all the great towns—Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds—loud complaints have been made 
and influential deputations have been sent up to the Government, 
asking for inquiry and reform. 
It is time that a serious effort should be made to clear the 
subject from the confusion of ideas and ignorance of facts which 
pervade the existing controversy. What is especially wanted is, that 
men should look more to Facts, and less to the metaphysical webs 
which they spin in their closets, and designate “theories.” Theories 
are most useful as a help to understand a group of facts not yet wholly 
discovered ; but they are unutterably baneful when they are allowed 
to interpose between us and the facts, and to maintain their existence 
only by ignoring three-fourths of the subject they profess to explain. 
Owing chiefly to this practice of imperfect theorising—each writer 
building his theory upon a single point of the case, without informing 
himself of the facts as a whole—the public mind has become con- 
fused. For the last twenty years the currency has been a mystery, 
enveloped in Cimmerian darkness. And, at the present time, hardly 
‘an there be found two disputants who agree even in the meaning 
which they attach to the commodity whose functions they discuss. 
True, the currency itself, as by law established in this country, has 
since 1844 become a veritable chaos. Let a merchant empty the 
contents of his purse, and there will be turned out, probably, some 
sovereigns, silver coins, and bank notes. A sovereign is royal cur- 
rency—coin of the realm ; its weight and purity are guaranteed by 
the stamp of the Mint, and it is indefeasibly a legal tender in payments 
alike to the State and between man and man. The silver pieces 
likewise are coins of the realm, but they are not a legal tender in 
payments above the amount of £2. Bank notes are more diverse still 
in their character ascurrency. The notes of the Bank of England are 
legal tender, but not absolutely,—only so long as the Bank con- 
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tinues to give gold-coin in exchange for them on demand. The 210 
other banks of issue in the kingdom have no such privilege ; their 
notes are not a legal tender under any circumstances, however amply 
their convertibility may be secured, aud however perfect the credit of 
the bank which issues them. Moreover, there are no less than three 
different bases upon which the note-circulation of the country is 
allowed to be issued. The authorised circulation of the Bank of 
England is based, on the average, more than one-half upon Govern- 
ment securities, and rather less than one-half upon specie. The 
present note-issues of the Scotch banks are based one-half upon gold, 
and one-half (so far as legislation is concerned) simply upon the 
credit of these banks. The present note-circulation of the Irish 
banks is issued almost wholly upon their own credit—that is to say, 
without the law compelling these banks to keep any special security 
for their issues. The notes of the 190 English provincial banks of 
issue are not based upon any special security at all; neither are they 
bound to pay specie for their notes on demand,—the notes of the 
Bank of England having been made legal tender, instead of coin, 
in payment alike of the notes of these banks and of their deposits. 

Such is the chaos of currency which has been established in the 
United Kingdom by the existing monetary laws. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to these startling anomalies, a vicious system of Monopoly, and an 
unworkable system of Restriction, have been superimposed ; so that 
our whole banking-currency has become unintelligible in principle 
and retrograde in spirit. 

When banking was first adopted in this country, by the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England and the Bank of Scotland, very 
clear ideas prevailed as to banking currency, and the basis upon 
which it should be issued. The Bank of England was constituted as 
follows :—Firstly, it was a joint-stock company, consisting of a 
number of shareholders of good repute, both as regards wealth and 
character, each one of whom was liable to make good the obligations 
of the bank to the full extent of his means. Secondly, the notes of 
the bank were issued upon Government security,—i.c., to the amount 
of the coin (£1,200,000), which the Company had lent to the State. 
The substantial value of the notes being thus secured, the State 
imposed no other condition on their issue. The Company was bound 
to pay coin of the realm (then chiefly silver) in exchange for its 
notes, when required to do so; but it was left to its own judgment as 
to the amount of coin which should be kept on hand to ensure the 
convertibility of the notes. Thirdly, there was no compulsion laid on 
the public to receive the bank’s notes: the community was left free 
to accept them or not, as seemed to them best. The founders of the 
bank knew that the notes of a sound establishment, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the public, require no “ legal tender ” character, no extra- 
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neous aid from the Government, to obtain circulation. Even the 
Bank of France, at the present day, although the only bank of issue 
in that country, does not ask for /e cowrs forcé for its notes. 
Fourthly, when the Bank of England was established, no monopoly 
of any kind was granted to it—the principle of monopoly, indeed, 
was expressly repudiated and condemned by its founder. Any com- 
pany was free to establish itself as a bank of issue upon similar con- 
ditions. To supply a safe and acceptable substitute for metallic 
money, and thereby keep the currency adequate to the requirements 
of the community—such was the object of the founders of the Bank 
of England, and such was the ground upon which Parliament 
proceeded at the establishment of the Bank. 

The Bank of Scotland, established a year later than the English 
bank—before the Union, and when the Scotch had a Parliament of 





their own—was founded in the main on similar principles, but in a 
somewhat bolder and freer spirit. Like the Bank of England, it was 
a powerful joint-stock company, every member of which was liable in 
full for the debts of the bank ; but no condition, no legal restriction, 
was imposed upon its issue of notes, save that they should be payable 
in coin on demand. Its notes were not a legal tender: if people did 
not wish to have the bank’s notes, they could refuse them at pleasure ; 
if the public did want its notes, the bank was at full liberty to supply 
them. Being secured by a large paid-up capital, and by an ample 
proprietary in reserve, the notes of the Bank of Scotland circulated 
as freely as those of the Bank of England. Also, no monopoly was 
either given or asked for. Banking in Scotland, as at the outset in 
England, was left free. Any bank might be established, issuing 
banking currency. ‘This system of freedom bore noble fruits. One 
after another, at considerable intervals, as the monetary require- 
ments of Scotland increased, large banks arose—powerful com- 
panies—whose capital and proprietary furnished an ample guarantee 
for the notes which they issued, and for the deposits which they 
received. This was the natural result of the system of perfect free- 
dom. Left to themselves, the banks and the public settled the matter 
without difficulty or mistakes. Large banking companies were 
established, because the public naturally preferred to deal with them. 
Private banking was almost unknown, because it could offer no 
guarantee comparable to those of the joint-stock banks. What is 
the credit of a single individual, compared to that of a numerous 
company, every one of whose members is liable to the full extent of 
his property? Under this perfectly free system of banking, not a 
single note-holder or depositor in Scotland has ever lost a shilling by 
the failure of any bank’. 

(1) Moreover the only case on record of the notes of any Scotch bank being in dis- 
repute was for oxe day, in November, 1857 (twelve years after the old Scotch system of 
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While the free system was bearing such excellent fruits in Scot- 
land, in England it was almost instantly supplanted by the opposite 
principle of monopoly. Banking in England speedily fell from the 
state in which it was created, and went to the bad. Within fourteen 
years of its establishment, the Bank of England used its powers and 
opportunities to obtain for itself special privileges. The Government 
was in want of money to carry on the war against the Grand 
Monarque,—the Bank agreed to raise the required amount of coin, 
and lend it to the Government, on condition that no other joint-stock 
bank of issue should be allowed in England. The Government, 
pressed for money, assented ; freedom in banking was summarily 
suppressed in England, and a monopoly established on behalf of the 
Bank, which rendered the growth of a sound system of banks abso- 
lutely impossible. The prohibition against the establishment of any 
banking firm consisting of more than six partners, was framed solely 
and avowedly to favour the Bank of England, in return for the loan 
to Government, by preventing the rise of any powerful bank which 
might compete with it. Thus, in return for getting a loan from 
the Bank, the Government of the day (a.p. 1708) inflicted upon the 
country a burden which, though little more than theoretical at the 
time, has inflicted again and again the most widespread disasters, 
and has done far more to checker the industrial career of this country 
than any cause which can be named. 

That happened which always happens. If you prevent a commu- 
nity from supplying their wants in the best form, they will do so— 
they are forced to do so—in an inferior way. Joint-stock banks being 
prohibited, a number of private ones arose. Great banks being 
wanted, but prohibited, their place was of necessity taken by small 
ones. Private gentlemen, merchants, or little shopkeepers, started 
as bankers, in answer to the wants of their localities. In Scotland, 
the banks were established in the capital, or in one or two of the 
leading towns, from whence they extended their operations over 
the country by means of branches ; so that a few great banks, with 
numerous branches, amply sufficed for the wants of Scotland. In 
England the case was quite otherwise. Private banks cannot spread 
over the country by means of branches. A private firm or individual 
may be well known and fully trusted in his own locality, but his 
name and credit are not generally known elsewhere. It is only large 
banks, whose capital and proprietary are widely known, that can 
successfully extend their operations over the country ; and in Eng- 
land no banks of this kind were allowed to be established. A vast 
freedom had been abolished by the Act of 1845), when the Western Bank stopped pay- 
ment, and when the other banks, by a mistake which they have since acknowledged, and 
which they immediately rectified, momentarily hesitated to accept the notes of the sus- 
pended bank, although they knew that all the liabilities of that bank were amply secured 
by its large and wealthy body of shareholders. 
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number of petty banks was the natural, the inevitable result. Every 
little district or little town had its little bank or banks, which, 
whether well managed or not, had not that first requisite of a bank— 
an adequate capital, asa reserve and guarantee for its operations. 
These little banks, established in hundreds over England, being pos- 
sessed of small resources, fell in scores on every occasion of panic or 
crisis. It was not their note-circulation which brought them down, or 
which brings down any bank: in all cases the chief and primary cause 
of their fall was a run for deposits—a sudden calling-up of the money 
entrusted to them. In fact, when a bank’s credit is shaken, it is 
always the depositors who are the first to take alarm, and whose 
demands, being largest, it is most difficult to meet. Few persons have 
more than £10 in notes on hand: hence note-holders are never so 
prompt and eager to make a run upon a bank as the depositors are, 
who have hundreds or thousands at stake. Having no large paid-up 
capital or reserves, these English banks, whenever a crisis of any kind 
occurred, gave way in scores, spreading loss and ruin over the 
country. Ever and anon, a number of these weak banks lost credit, 
—their notes, forming the chief part of the country currency, became 
useless, and the depositors in these banks lost still more heavily than 
the note-holders. , 

These repeated failures of the English banking system necessarily 
excited great attention. The evil was too momentous to be over- 
looked. But the Government did not discern the real cause and 
root of the evil. They failed to see the simple truth, that it is 
impossible to have a sound banking-currency without sound banks. 
And a sound system of banks could not be established, owing to the 
monopoly conferred upon the Bank of England. The Government 
let the root of the evil remain, and “ meddled and muddled ” with 
the currency. Like an ignorant physician, who has to deal with an 
eruptive complaint, they attempted to cure the disease by putting a 
plaister on some of the eruptive spots. They prohibited the further issue 
of small notes: which small notes seemed to them to be the greatcause 
of the malady. It never occurred to them to consider how it was that 
small notes, which formed a large portion of the banking currency of 
Scotland and Ireland, had not only produced no catastrophe in these 
portions of the kingdom, but had proved eminently beneficial. Small 
notes—that was the only thing which the Government could imagine 
as the root of the evil: and accordingly small notes were abolished 
in England. The evil, of course, was not cured: and in a few years 
afterwards (1833), the Government again attempted to improve the 
state of matters, by making Bank of England notes a legal tender. 
As a cure for the frail condition of the English banks of issue, they 
increased the system of monopoly which was the primal and funda- 
mental cause of the unsoundness of the general banking-currency of 
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England. Still the system remained unsound, in the estimation of 
the very statesman who had so long been promulgating remedies, or at 
least prescriptions for it. But again the seat of the malady was not 
perceived. Perplexed by the failure of all the former prescriptions, 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1844, prohibited the further extension of banking 
currency altogether; at the same time purchasing the assent of the 
existing banks of issue by conferring upon them, throughout the whole 
kingdom, a monopoly of the note-circulation. No additional notes 
were allowed to be issued by the banks established prior to 1844 ; and 
no new bank was allowed to issue banking-currency at all. 

This measure was the more to be regretted inasmuch as, for some 
years previous, an element of improvement had been introduced into 
the English banking system, which, if allowed freely to develop itself, 
would ere long have gone far to remedy the weakness of the English 
currency. This was the establishment of joint-stock banks. In 
1826, joint-stock banks of issue were allowed to be established in the 
provinces (beyond a radius of sixty miles from London); and, 
in 1833, joint-stock banks, but without the power of issuing banking- 
currency, were allowed to be established in London itself. This great 
strengthening of the basis of banking in England afforded a means 
of improving the banking-currency of England also. But Sir 
Robert Peel overlooked this circumstance. Wearied and bewildered 


by the inadequate results of previous legislation on the subject, in 
which he had taken a chicf part, he came to regard banking- 
currency as an evil altogether,—an inevitable evil, he was forced to 
admit, but one which it was expedient to reduce to the smallest 
possible proportions. Hence his absolute restriction upon the right 
to issue banking-currency. Moreover, secing that the Bank of 


7. 
ry 
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sngland was de only great bank of issue in England, and possessed 
t] 


1c greatest security for its note-circulation (forgetting that it was 
so only in consequence of its long-established monopoly of joint- 
stock banking), he resolved, so far as was practicable, gradually to 
suppress all the other banks of issue, and give to the Bank of Eng- 
land an absolute monopoly of the basking -currency of the country. 
And yet he took no measures to prevent the abuse of so vast a 
monopoly. He left the Bank, as it was, a private establishment, whose 
chief object is to increase the profits of its shareholders; yet he left 
it free to charge what it pleased for the use of its notes! He estab- 
lished for the Bank a practical monopoly of the English banking- 
currency, without considering what would be the effects of such a 
monopoly upon the interests of the community. 

Thus, then, in our existing monetary system, we have to face four 
great difficulties and defects. Firstly, there is the antiquated and 
injurious principle of monopoly. Sccondly, there is the unsatisfactory 
basis of the provincial banking-currency of England. Thirdly, there 
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is the anomaly of four different rules being in force as regards banks 
and banking-cur rency. <And, lastly, there is the system of restriction 
upon the amount of banking-c ‘urrency allowed to be issue «l, which has 
thrice proved unworkable in the brief period which has elapsed since 
the passing of the Bank Acts. 


Such, in brief, has been the history of banking-currency in this 
country. In proceeding to examine the practic “a working of our 
present currency system, and tht best means of bringing it into 
harmony with the spirit of the age and the requirements of the com- 
munity, we must, in the first place, consider some points of funda- 
mental importance. 

What is the fundamental basis of Currency? What is the essential 
element to which currency of all kinds owes its value? It is the 
knowledge that this article (currency) will be generally accepted in 
exchange for all kinds of property. There are various kinds of cur- 
rency in the world, but each owes its value to the same cause 
namely, that it is exchangeable into the other kinds of currency, and 
also into all kinds of property. 

This element of value was not at first possessed even by the pre- 
cious metals. In the form of bullion, gold and silver are a most 
imperfect kind of currency even at the present day. And in early 
times, when money first began to take the place of barter, a man was 
slow to accept coins in exchange for his goods, being uncertain 
whether or not the other members of the community would do the 
like. Still more was he doubtful whether the coins which he was 
offered for his sheep or oxen would suffice to procure for him (eeteris 
paribus) the same number of sheep or oxen when he wanted them. 
A royal edict—a Government decree—was needed to make this 
sure, by announcing that the State was ready to accept in payment of 
tribute so many of these coins in lieu of so many sheep or oxen, or 
other payments in kind. As soon as the Government gave this 
guarantee for the value of the coins, they became currency. Just so 
is it with all other kinds of currency. A commodity must have some 
extrinsic adequate guarantee of its value, as a medium of exchange, 
before it can become currency of any kind. 

For example, let us take the case of Bills, which play so important 
a part in the trading operations of all countries. Upon what basis 
do bills become commercial currency—the wholesale currency of 
trade? They represent value; they are the value of goods converted 
into a financially negotiable form. Few men want the goods, but the 
value of the goods, in the form of a bill, is a negotiable thing. 
Although few persons would take in payment a cargo of cotton or 
sugar, many persons will take a negotiable draft embodying the value 
of the cargo. But before a bill becomes negotiable, there must be 
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some guarantee that the bill does represent a certain value in goods, 
and, moreover, that it will be convertible into money (i.e. paid) at a 
certain date. In this way, some other party than the drawer of the 
bill (the seller of the goods) must intervene as a guarantee. 

A merchant in Calcutta ships goods to England to the value of 
£1,000, and he draws a bill for the amount upon the merchant to 
whom the goods are sold or consigned. He pins to this bill of 
exchange the bill of lading (the certificate of the shipment of the 
goods, to the holder of which alorfe can the goods be delivered), and 
takes them to his bank, where his character is known, and the bank 
gives him the value of the bill in money. The bank has a twofold 
security for this loan—firstly, the goods which the bill represents, of 
which the bank gets possession by means of the bill of lading ; secondly, 
the general estate of the drawer, which is liable to the bank in the 
event of the bill not being duly met (7c. paid at the specified date) by 
the merchant in England upon whom it is drawn, and to whom the 
goods have been consigned. The bank then endorses the bill; and 
the bill, thus guaranteed by the bank, becomes effective commercial 
currency. Some customer of the bank, who has to send £1,000 
to England, takes this bill from the bank instead of specie, and 
transmits it by post to his creditor in England ; and this person, on 
receiving the bill, either passes it in payment to some other mer- 
chant, or takes it to his bank, where the amount is placed to his 
account just as if he had paid it in money of the realm. [The 
sequel of the bill’s course is, that in due time the merchant to whom 
the goods were sent “takes up” the bill (7c. pays the amount to the 
bank), gets the bill of lading, and therewith possession of the goods.] 

Such a bill may also circulate without passing through and being 
endorsed by a bank at all. The drawer, being a person of good 
credit, may pass the bill (with the bill of lading attached) in payment 
to some other merchant in India, to whom he is well known. This 
latter endorses the bill, and then has little difficulty in passing it in 
payment to a third party, who may do likewise. And so the bill may 
circulate through many hands, growing more perfect as commercial 
currency with each successive endorsement ; and this, without the bill 
ever having been “accepted” by the merchant in England upon 
whom it is drawn. The “acceptance” of a bill, in fact, as regards 
the efficacy of the paper as commercial currency, is important simply 
as making two parties, instead of one, sureties for payment of the 
bill; and by passing through several hands, each party endors- 
ing it in succession, a bill becomes of more assured value than 
if it had been simply drawn and accepted in the ordinary course. 
A foreign bill upon London occasionally passes through twenty or 
thirty hands in successive payments, as currency, before being 
accepted by the English merchant upon whom it is drawn. We 
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have seen several cases in which a three-months’ bill was not pre- 
sented for acceptance in London until the very day before it became 
due (i.e. payable in money), the bill having ceaselessly acted as 
commercial currency during the interval. 

Or take the case of a home bill, ¢.¢., between two merchants in the 
same country: a bill accepted in the same country where it is drawn. 
A wholesale merchant sells goods to the value of £1,000 to a retail- 
dealer or shopkeeper, and immediately draws a bill for the amount; 
the shopkeeper at once “accepts” the bill—binds himself to pay the 
amount in money at the specified date. The wholesale merchant then 
discounts the bill at his bank, where the amount, minus interest for 
the time the bill has to run, is placed to his account, just as if he had 
paid in money; or else he uses the bill as currency, giving it in pay- 
ment to some other merchant, who in turn may pay it away to another, 
and so on—the bill increasing in repute as currency, as a medium of 
exchange, in proportion to the number and quality of endorsements 
which it bears. 

It is in this way that goods become the basis of a currency suitable 
for trade. Merchants of established credit make themselves respon- 
sible for payment of the bill, which represents the value of goods in 
money at the specified date. It is this guarantee which is the great 
element in the negotiability of a bill; it is this which renders bills 
effective as commercial currency. The value of the goods is actually a 
subsidiary point: it is the guarantee for payment of the bill that 
is the prime, and generally the only, thing considered. A bill which 
is not drawn upon goods at all—which is simply a promise to pay 
a certain sum of money at a certain date—if guaranteed (i.c., drawn, 
endorsed, or accepted) by persons of well-known credit, is as nego- 
tiable asa bill which is drawn upon goods. A merchant who is 
offered a bill in payment thinks little about the quality and value of 
the goods upon which the bill may be drawn, or whether any goods 
are drawn upon at all. The goods drawn upon may be of excellent 
value, but he does not want the goods, he wants the value represented 
by the bill; and if there is adequate security for payment of the 
bill, that is all he cares for. To show how much—in most cases 
how entirely—the negotiability of a bill depends, not upon the goods 
upon which it is drawn, but upon the guarantee for its payment, let 
us take an extreme case. Suppose Baron Rothschild were to draw 
a bill upon some person in France, and were then to send the bill for 
sale on Change, the bill would at once be bought at full value, simply 
on the credit of the drawer; (1) without reference as to whether it 
were based upon goods; (2) without being accepted by the party 
upon whom it was drawn; or (3) without any one caring to inquire 
as to the credit of the drawee, or even whether there were such a 
person in existence. 
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As long as a merchant has only to make the wholesale payments 
of his trade, this commercial currency is all that he requires. A 
Calcutta or Paris merchant who holds a bill payable in England, as 
long as he requires only to make the wholesale payments of trade, does 
not or need not take the bill to a bank at all. Ile sends the bill over 
to some English creditor of his, and discharges his debt by the bill 
just as thoroughly as if he had sent payment in specie. Or else he 
sells the bill to some merchant in his own country who has to make 
a payment in England, and who thereupon makes his said payment by 
transmitting the bill—or several bills, if more than one be needed to 
make up the required sum. An English merchant, in fact, often 
receives in payment from a foreign debtor a bundle of bills, drawn 
by different persons and in different places, and the debt is thereby 
discharged without the use of specie or money of any kind. 

Such is commercial currency. Such is the medium of exchange 
by which the wholesale operations of trade are carried on. But mer- 
chants, and all classes of the community, have need also of another 
kind of currency. <A bill is of no use in making the ordinary retail 
payments of life, nor is it very effective even in general payments of 
any amount beyond the sphere of commercial business. ‘To make 
these retail and general payments, recourse must be had (apart from 
the use of metallic money) to banking-currency. 

The conversion of commercial into banking currency is accomplished 
on the same principle as the conversion of the value of goods into 
commercial currency. Bills become a basis of banking currency, just 
us goods are made a basis of commercial currency. In either case 
there must be superimposed or added to this basis a guarantee of value, 
such as will be considered adequate and ample by the class or com- 
munity among whom the currency is to circulate. 

A merchant who requires general currency, effective for payments 
of all kinds in his own country, takes some of his commercial currency 
(i.e. bills) to a bank, and obtains in exchange banking-currency— 
bank-notes. These Notes represent the value of the Bills, just as Bills 
represent the value of Goods. In the case of the notes, even more 
than in the case of the bills, the public do not (practically cannot) 
inquire as to the commodity whose value is represented ; the essential 
point is that (whatever be the value or commodity in exchange for 
which the bank has given its notes) payment of the notes on demand 
is secured by the guarantee of parties of established credit. This 
guarantee gives to the notes general acceptability ; it makes them 
“currency,” effective in payments of all kinds. 

This general currency must, from its nature, possess a more un- 
questionable guarantee, or at least a guarantee whose adequacy is 
much more widely known, than is requisite in the case of commercial 
currency. Commercial bills are a currency meant to circulate within 
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narrow limits—i.e., among a few parties only, who are, or who suppose 
themselves to be, cognizant of the solvency of the individuals who 
issue or endorse the bills. Bank-bills (notes) are a currency for 
general circulation ; they pass from hand to hand among persons who 
in great part cannot be cognizant of the exact position of the issuing 
bank. ILence the first requirement of banking-currency is, that it be 


issucdl by powerful companies, possessing a reserve of capital amply 
adequate to ensure the value of the bank-bills or notes which they 
issue. ‘The second requirement is that, unlike commercial bills (which 
are not payable till a stated time), bank-bills be always payable in 
coin of the realm by the issuing bank on demand. Thirdly, bank- 
bills should be issued for smaller sums than commercial bills are: the 


latter being meant for wholesale operations, while the former are 
chiefly needed for retail payments. A merchant who is in want of 
currency for general use takes a trade-bill for £150 to his bank, and 
thereupon receives in exchange several bank-bills or notes of small 
denomination, suitable for retail payments, and acceptable with the 
public. If, instead of a trade-bill, the merchant had so many pounds 
of gold or silver bullion, he would need to do likewise if he were in 
want of currency. Bullion, in truth, will not circulate so freely as a 
commercial bill does. The merchant might, indeed, take his bullion 
to the Mint and get it converted into coins of the realm, but he finds 
it much easier to take the bullion to the bank and get banking 
currency in exchange for it. 

sjunking-currency, in short, is issued in exchange for commercial 
currency, or in loans secured by the deposit with the bank of property 
of various kinds,—the borrower’s whole estate also being liable in 
repayment. And the currency thus issued circulates freely, (1) from 
the fact that, in addition to the property in exchange for which the 
issue is made, the capital and credit of the bank are an adequate 
guarantee for the value of its bills or notes ; (2), that these bank-bills 
are payable in coins of the realm on demand ; and (3), that they are 
for small as well as large sums, so 5 to be useful for all purposes. 
The rationale of the process © the same as if a bank were to take a 
bill based upon goods and guaranteed by two or more good names—- 
were to endorse that bill, thereby adding the credit of a great financial 
establishment to the commercial guarantee which the bill already 
possessed,—and were then to break up the bill into a number of 
smaller bills, for the convenience of the public, at the same time 
engaging to pay these bills in coin of the realm whenever the holders 
of them should desire it. The merchants remain liable to the bank for 
payment of the bills; and the bank makes itself liable to the public 
for payment of the notes which. it issues in exchange for the bills. 
The banks, of course, make a profit on the transaction. In order to 
ensure payment of their notes on demand, they must keep in hand 
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an adequate amount of specie, which yields no interest ; and they 
must be reimbursed for this expense, us well as compensated for the 
risks of loss which they incur from some of the bills proving bad. 
These charges, and the profit upon the capital of the bank, together 
constitute the “ bank-rate’—the charge which the bank makes for 
“discounting” bills, i.e., for converting them into general currency. 

If a country at all times possessed a stock of specie adequate for 
this purpose, the conversion of commercial currency and other suitable 
securities into general currency could be effected without the use of 
banking currency,—by the banks giving metallic currency, coins of 
the realm, in exchange for the bills and other securities deposited 
with them. But no country possesses enough of coins for this pur- 
pose. In our country the supply of specie became inadequate for this 
purpose before the end of the seventeenth century, and it is still more 
inadequate in present times. Moreover, a system of purely metallic 
currency is exceedingly costly. Every year the stock of the precious 
metals so employed must increase, with the increase of trade and 
population ; so that such a system is equivalent to a tax, annually 
increasing in amount, upon the industry and productive power of the 
country. And this to attain an end which can be accomplished with- 
out any such costly tax, and in a form much more convenient for the 
public, by means of banking-currency. But it is needless to speak 
of the costly extravagance of a currency consisting wholly of coins of 
the precious metals, nor of the vast inconvenience of making all pay- 
ments in the ponderous form of specie ; for such a system is not only 
undesirable, but totally impossible. Banking-currency became a 
necessity with us a hundred and seventy years ago; it is still more a 
necessity now; and its advantages over a purely metallic currency 
are so vast, both directly and indirectly, that no one out of Bedlam 
would think of abandoning it, even if an adequate supply of specie 
for the purpose were as certain and secure as in present times it is 
impossible. 

Such, then, is Banking Currency. Such is the currency for the 
establishment of which the Bank of England and the Bank of Scotland 
were founded in the closing years of the seventeenth century. The 
object for which these banks were established was twofold :—To 
convert commercial currency and other suitable securities into general 
currency, in accordance with the requirements of the community ; 
also, and chiefly, to issue banking-currency as a substitute for metallic 
currency, the supply of which had even then become inadequate for 
the ever-growing wants of the country. Banking in this country— 
us afterwards in France, America, and most other countries—was 
established primarily, we might say solely, for the purpose of issuing 
banking-currency, in the discount of commercial bills, and in loans 
upon other suitable securities. Deposit-banking was almost unknown. 
It was as banks of issue that the Bank of England and the Bank of 
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Scotland were established: banks of issue for the discount of bills and 
the making of loans, thereby supplying the community with currency 
in proportion to its requirements. Such, also, was the object for 
which the Bank of France was established ; and so subordinate even 
yet is its deposit-business, that that great and most successful esta- 
blishment is little else than a grand bank of issue, supplying the 
community with currency in accordance with their varying require- 
ments, through its loan and discount business—/.r., in exchange for 
bills and other readily negotiable securities. 

The grand object of banks is to economise currency. The sole 
object. of banking-currency is to economise metallic currency. In 
order that banking-currency be sound and perfect, two points are 
requisite—(1) That the currency be adequately secured, (2) that it 
be stable in value. 

Banking-currency, convertible into specie on demand—the only 
kind of which we speak—can never fall below the value which it 
purports to represent. The only natural fluctuations in value to 
which it is liable are such as arise from an increase in the expense of 
issuing it: notably from an increase of the cost of adequately securing 
its convertibility into specie. for example, if a bank’s stock of specie 
is diminished, it must (generally speaking") cither contract its note- 
issues, or else if must procure specie to replace what has been with- 
drawn. Whichever of these courses be taken, the value of banking- 
currency will be enhanced; but if the latter course be adopted, the 
fluctuation in the measure of value will be much less than in the 
former. In the former, the contraction of the note-issues renders the 
amount of currency in the country inadequate : all kinds of property 
are thereby depreciated below their usual value, and the mercantile 
and other industrial classes, unable to get their commercial currency 
converted into banking-currency as usual, become greatly embarrassed, 


At the same time the bank will seek to save itse/f from loss by 


charging a higher rate upon the lesser amount of notes which it 
issues : on a lesser amount of business, it will endeavour to make the 
sume profits. On the other hand, if the bank supplies itself with 
more specie to replace what is withdrawn, and is thereby enabled 
satcly to keep its note-circulation at the usual amount, the currency 
remains adequate for the wants of the community; and a trifling 


(1) This is stating the case in"the manner most favourablo for the so-called Bullionist 
School. Asa question of fact, a temporary diminution of specie in a bank of well-established 
credit produces no necessity for any reduction of its note-issues. The Bank of France, 
for example, finds no inconvenience in maintaining its note-circulation at the usual 
amount at times when its stock of specie is unusually small ; and the experience of every 
well-established bank is the same. The special danger to a bank when its stock of 
specie is much reduced, arises, not in connection with its notes, but in connection with 
its deposits. It is the depositors, not the notcholders, who withdraw the specie; and it 
is the payment of deposits in specie (not the,notes) which constitutes the great source of 
all banking embarrassments. 
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addition to the ordinary charge for the use of its notes suffices to 
compensate the bank for the extra expense which it incurs in main- 
taining its stock of specie at the usual level. Under a free system of 
banking-currency—a system regulated by the natural principle of 
supply and demand—it is the latter of these courses which would be 
adopted by the banks; and under such a system, accordingly, fluctua- 
tions in the currency, the measure of value, would be minimised— 
they will be no greater than is natural and unavoidable. The amount 
of banking-currency will remain adequate to the requirements of the 
community ; and the increased charge made by the banks for the use 
of it (i.e. the bank-rate) will not exceed the increase of the cost of 
issuing, or rather of securing it. 

When there is an increased requirement on the part of the com- 
munity for banking-currency, and no increased demand for specie (or 
ut least no increased demand in proportion to the amount of notes 
issued), no extra burden is laid upon the banks at all. On the 
contrary, in meeting the public requirement for more banking-cur- 
rency, in such circumstances, the banks can do so profitably at the 
usual charge. At most, the addition which they then have to make 
to their stock of specie, is simply proportionate to the addition which 
they make to their note-issues: so that they obtain an increase of 
business on the same terms as before,—which is equivalent to an in- 
crease of profits. When a bank which usually issues (say) twenty 
millions of notes and keeps in hand ten millions of specie, increases its 
specie to fifteen millions, while its note-circulation increases to thirty 
millions, its business is obviously more profitable in the latter case 
than in the former. It obtains an increase of business at the same 
rate of profit as before,—and therefore larger gains. Moreover, as a 
matter of fact, as the note-circulation of a bank increases, the pro- 
portion of specie needed to secure the convertibility of its notes 
diminishes. The larger the note-circulation of a bank, the smaller 
the proportion of specie to the amount of its notes which it requires 
to keep in hand. In truth, under any system not wholly abnormal, 
an increase in the requirements of the community for more banking- 
currency (owing to growth of trade and population, or otherwise) so 
far from occasioning a rise in the bank-rate, ought rather to tend 
to lower it. For such an increase of business greatly enlarges 
the gains of banks; so that they could afford to carry on their busi- 
ness, when so extended, on casicr terms to their customers than 
before. 

Freedom and competition are as much needed in banking as in 
other trades. If, when the monetary requirements of the public 


increased, some banks were to refuse to extend their note-issues, pre- 


ferring to exact a high price for the usual supply, other banks would 
willingly provide more specie as a basis for an increased note-circula- 
tion, and increase their business at the expense of their obstructive 
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rivals. A similar process would be adopted during those temporary 
drains of specie to which every country is liable, and which in recent 
times have produced so much monctary embarrassment and general 
disaster in this country. It is only upon a few of the great banks 
connected (through their customers) with the foreign trade that such 
demands for specie fall; and under a free system of banking—i.c., 
if all banks, subject to similar conditions, had an equal right to issue 
banking-currency—some of those establishments would take special 
means of mecting such temporary drains of specie. This they would 
do by keeping a portion of their reserve capital in the form of Govern- 
ment securities in those countries to which our drains of specie 
usually flow : and, by selling or borrowing upon those securities, they 
could bring specie to this country, to replace what had been with- 
drawn from their own vaults; or else—what would accomplish the 
same object still better—they would thereby open a credit with the 
banks of the country to which the specie was flowing, and by giving 
their customers drafts upon those banks, would pro fanto render an 
export of specie unnecessary." 

The issue of banking-currency is simply an exchange of one kind of 
property for another. Generally, it is simply an exchange of one kind 
of currency for another—/.c., an exchange of general currency (bank- 
notes) for commercial currency (bills). Banks only issue their notes 
in exchange for negotiable property deposited with them to an ade- 
quate amount. Bank-issues are not in the least a creation of capital, 
——they are simply an exchange of one kind of property for another. 
In exchange for the commercial currency (bills), or other kinds of 
negotiable property, brought to them, the banks give their own bills 
or notes, which are effective as general currency; and for such an 
exchange or conversion, they make a charge adequate to compensate 
them for the liability which they incur on their notes,—in other 
words, for the cost of issuing them, and maintaining their converti- 
bility by keeping in hand a certain amount of non-interest-bearing 
specie. This charge, pus a profit on the paid-up capital of the bank, 
is the “ bank-rate:”’ and under a freesystem of banking, the bank- 
rate, although not stationary, would only rise or fall in accordance 
with the greater ease ‘or difficulty on the part of banks in maintain- 
ing the convertibility of their notes into specie on demand. 

Such is Banking-Currency, and such are the natural laws which 
regulate the price to be charged for its issue—i.c. the bank-rate. 
But if banks and banking-currency be subjected to the abnormal 
influences of Restriction or Monopoly—still worse when they are 
subjected to both—there is no end to the possible variations in the 
bank-rate, and to the fluctuations in the currency, the measure of 
value. 

(1) See the International Monetary System proposed in the writer's previous article 


on “The War of the Banks,” in the number of this Review for 15th August, 
‘ ) 
ep 
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First, as to Restriction. In every civilised country, and notably 
in our own, for a century and a half and more, the supply of metallic 
currency has become inadequate to the growing monetary require- 
ments of the community. Our banking-currency is, practically, the 
only elastic or expansive portion of the country’s monetary system. ‘To 
fix the amount of banking-currency is (speaking roundly) to fix the 
amount of the entire currency. And to fix the amount of the cur- 
rency is to produce a progressive change in its value. Prices will 
steadily fall. In proportion as trade and population increase, the 
value of the currency will rise. The monied classes will gain at 
the expense of the producing classes. The rich will become richer, 
the poor will become poorer. The result will be a social change, 
a convulsion, of the very worst kind. One pound will soon become 
a pound and something more. All leases and other monetary con- 
tracts extending over several years will be vitiated : the holders of 
wealth gaining at the expense of the classes who are producing 
wealth. The State itself will suffer: for the interest of the National 
Debt, although remaining nominally at the same amount, will become 
un ever-increasing burden upon the community. 

But this progressive change in the measure of value, this steady 
rise in the value of the currency, is by far the least part of the evil, 
and sinks into insignificance compared with the temporary fluctua- 
tions in the measure of value to which a fixity in the amount 
of currency gives rise. The monetary requirements of a country, 
even in a normal condition of affairs, experience recurrent and 
inevitable variations every year. Tor example, four times in the 
year, at Quarter Day, the monet ary requirements of the country are 
increased by the Government payment of salaries and dividends on 
the Debt, and also by payments of rent, &c., on the part of the public. 
Also, there is a periodic increase in the monetary requirements of 
the public in the autumnal months, for harvest operations, and the 
expenditure of tourists. In trade, also, there are times in every year 
when more currency is wanted, even under normal circumstances. 
When the amount of banking-currency is fixed, each one of those 
periods tends to raise the bank-rate. But in abnormal circumstances, 
the embarrassment produced by a fixity of the amount of banking 
currency becomes overwhelming. If a commercial crisis occurs, even 
though confined originally to a single branch of trade, a greater 
demand immediately occurs for banking-currency. Firstly, because 
the bills or commercial currency issued in connection with that branch 
of trade fall into disrepute: they will not be received to the same 
extent as usual in trade payments,—so that merchants must employ 
more money, more banking-currency, in carrying on their business. 
And banking-currency being fixed in amount, the banks, owing to the 
increased demand, exact a higher price for it. Secondly, owing to this 
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‘aising of the bank-rate, the markets become depressed: in consequence, 


rather than make the usual sales of their goods at the reduced price, 
merchants prefer to convert a larger portion than usual of their bills 
into banking-currency, to maintain themselves until the temporary 
depression of the markets has passed away. In this way an unusual 
demand arises for banking-currency : and the amount of that currency 
being fixed, the banks charge a famine price for supplying it. The 
result is heavy losses,—and trade collapses under the pressure. 

A similar difficulty arises when a crisis occurs, not in trade, but 
wmong the banks themselves. For example, a few mouths ago certain 
banks and other financial establishments lost credit, and the customers 
“called up” (demanded payment of) an unusual amount of their 
deposits. ILow was this extra demand to be met? The depositors, 
of course, could only be paid in currency—cither coin or bank-notes 
—and how was this extra amount of currency to be obtained ? To 
buy more specic abroad, import it, and convert it into coin at the 
Mint, is a slow process, quite inadequate to meet a sudden run for 
deposits. More banking-currency was the thing wanted ; and the 
amount of this currency being fixed by Act of Parliament, how was 
a supply to be obtained? All the banks and financial establish- 
ments held a large amount of commercial currencey—some of them to 
the amount of ten, twelve, or fifteen millions—besides consols and 
other negotiable securities ; and it is in exchange for such securities 
that banking-currency is issued,—but such exchange could no longer 
be made. First-class bills, such as any bank, the most scrupulous and 
prudent, would give its notes in exchange for, could not then be 
converted into currency upon any terms, even though additionally 
secured by the endorsement of a perfectly solvent bank. In such cir- 
cumstances, the wealthiest and most solvent bank in existence might be 
forced to stop payment. The Bank of England itself, with the largest 
amount of capital of any bank in the world, was then within a hair’s 
breadth of bankruptcy. If any one or two of the larger joint-stock 
banks had chosen to demand from it payment of their deposits which 
it held, it must have shut its doors. And this, although in addition 
to the twenty-eight millions of capital locked wp in its Issue Depart- 
ment, it had ten millions of Government securities in its Banking 
Department. These securities, like those of the other banks, were 
practically useless, for they could not be exchanged for, or converted 
into, banking-currency. Ience, to avoid the tremendous calamity of 
a stoppage of the Bank of England and of all the banks of the king- 
dom, with the wide-spread disasters to commerce which would have 
attended such a collapse of the banks, the Acs which imposed this 
artificial restriction upon the amount of banking currency was 
suspended by the Government, as it had already been suspended on 
two previous occasions. The Bank of England was allowed 49 in- 
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crease its note-issucs upon Government securities, and the dilemma 
was at an end. 

Banking-currency, we repeat, is not a creation of capital. State- 
notes issued in Government expenditure—like assignats and green- 
backs—are a temporary and fictitious creation of capital ; but banking- 
currency is not. 





It is simply the exchange of one kind of property 
for another. It is an exchange of one kind of negotiable property 
into another kind which is more widely negotiable. That is all. It 
is a conversion of commercial currency and other readily negotiable 
securities into general currency. ILence, on principle, to fix the 
amount of banking-currency in a country is as absurd and indefensible 
as to fix the amount of commercial currency. More trade requires 
more currency. Commerce does its part by providing a currency of 
its own. But what happens when there are no adequate means of 
converting this currency of trade into general currency?  Ever- 
recurring gricvous disasters alike to trade and to the community at 
large. Banking-currency, and with it the whole currency, tends to 
rise in value, and ever and anon the measure of value in this country 
is altered to such an extent as to produce most serious disasters. 
Within the last dozen years the average charge for banking-currency 
(i.e. the bank-rate) has been raised 50 per cent. And the tem- 
porary fluctuations are far more serious. Ever and anon the bank- 
rate is raised upwards of 100 per cent. above its ordinary level, while 
prices in the great produce-markets fall 20 or 30 per cent. 

Secondly, as to Monopoly.—Kven if the amount of banking- 
currency be not fixed by unwise legislation, the supply of it will 


not be regulated by the natural law of supply and demand if the 


right to issue it be a monopoly, possessed by a certain bank or banks, 
upon whom no check is imposed to prevent an abuse of their privileges. 
The Banks of France and Belgium have a monopoly of the banking- 
currency of these countries; but in both cases the State, while 
conferring a monopoly, has imposed a check upon the abuse of that 
monopoly. These banks may raise the rate of discount to any point 
they like, but beyond a certain point (6 per. cent.) all the profits 
on their issues go to the State!’ If they think it necessary for 
their security to raise the rate to 7, 8, or 10 per cent., they may 
do so: but they are not permitted to. convert their difficulties into a 
means of increasing they profits, Af a monopoly of banking-currency 
is to be established at all, this is the right way to do it. In this 
country, on the other hand, the supply of banking-curreney, instead 
of being left free (as in all other countries) to expand with the 
growing wants of the community, is restricted to a certain amount ; 


and at the same time the right to issue it is a monopoly, against 


(1) In the case of the Bank of France, the profits above 6 per cent. ure for the present 
added to the capital of the bank; but this is only a provisional arrangement. 
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the abuse of which no precautions of any kind have been taken. 
Such a system is alike false in principle, and most injurious in 
practice. ‘To give a single example. A few weeks ago, when the 
Bank of England obstinately maintained the bank-rate, the minimum 
charge for the use of its notes, at 10 per cent., the other great banks 
in London openly protested against this exorbitant charge,—not 
only as excessive, but as tending to perpetuate the crisis and 
aggravate the national disaster. In this view they were supported 


by the Times and the Keonomist, and the result has shown that they 


were right. But these great banks were practically powerless. They 
are not allowed to issue banking-currency. They have to conduct their 
business with the notes of the Bank of England. And so the Bank 
went on in its own way,—most profitably to itself, however disastrous 
its conduct might be to the community. 


The banking system of this country, as established by Act of 
Parliament, exhibits four features which specially challenge attention. 
(1.) The banking currency is fixed in amount: unlike that of other 
countries, if is no longer allowed to expand with the growing require- 
ments of the community. (2.) It is subject to a monopoly ; without 
any safeguard against the abuse of that monopoly. (8.) It is wholly 
anomalous, (4.) .A portion of the present bank-issues is inade- 
quately secured. 

There are four different and incongruous laws for the banking- 
system of this country. There is one law for the Bank of England, 
another for the Scotch and [rish banks, a third for Muglish provincial 
banks of issue, and a fourth for all banks established since 1844. 
These diversities of legislative enactment are not justified by any 
corresponding diversity in the constitution and circumstances of the 
banks to which they apply. We do not object to them merely 
as diversities, but because some of them are bad. For example: if 
is a most objectionable thing that there should be scores of private 
firms, some of them consisting merely of single individuals, allowed 
to issue banking-currency in England, while there are many powerful 
joint-stock companics, notably those of the metropolis, which are 
not permitted to issue banking-currency upon any terms. Moreover, 
the enactment which regulates the provincial banking-currency of 
England is quite inadequate. There are two ways of securing the 
solidity of banking-currency ; either by taking direct security for 
the notes issued, or by ensuring that they shall only be issued by 
banking companies of large resources. In neither of these respects 
is any security taken for the provincial banking-currency of England. 
It is only justice to say, that since 1844 the provincial banks of issue 
have on the whole been well conducted ; and that, as a matter of 
fact, there is little ground of complaint against them. At the same 
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time we consider that this portion of our banking-currency is not 
inadequately secured, And without any hardship upon the pro- 
vincial banks of issue, without imposing upon them any conditions 
to which they would object, a system might be introduced alike 
sounder and more uniform, and which would at the same time remove 
the unfair and injurious legislative privileges which some banks 
possess at the expense of the rest. 

Finally, our whole banking system is subjected to the monster evils 
of Restriction and Monopoly ; the consequences of which every year 
weigh more heavily upon the community. Banking-currency, we 
repeat, 18 simply the exchange of one kind of property (for the most 
part commercial currency) for another. But under our present laws, 
this system of exchange is arbitrarily limited in amount, while at the 
same time the business of effecting these exchanges is conferred as 
aw monopoly upon certain banks, to the exclusion of others. Banking- 
currency is the means by which bullion, commercial bills, and all 
kinds of negotiable property are converted by exchange into general 
currency. And as long as banking-currency is restricted in amount, 
while the negotiable property of the country is yearly increasing, 
and the requirement for general currency likewise augments,—as 
long, too, as the issue of this banking-currency is a monopoly, it is 
impossible that the Rate of Interest, the charge for money on loan, 
can ever follow a normal course, ic. vary simply in accordance with 
the natural law of supply and demand. 

Inasmuch, then, as it is expedient to abolish the existing monopoly 
of banking-currency, and to give to every bank, subject. to like condi- 
tions, the same powers ; und in order to establish a greater uniformity 
of banking-currency, and also to place that currency upon a sounder 
basis: let it be enacted 

1. That every bank established, or to be established, in the United 
Kingdom, which shall deposit in the keeping of the State Govern- 
ment securities shall, subject to the conditions specified below, be 
entitled to issue notes to nine-tenths of the amount of these securities. 

2. That, these notes shall not) be of less denomination than £1 in 
Scotland and Ireland, and £2 10s. in England.' 

3. That these notes, being based upon Government security, shall 
be a legal tender in payment of taxes, of subscriptions to Govern- 
ment loans, and of all other payments to the State. 

ft. That every bank of issue shall be bound to pay coin of the 
realm in exchange for its notes, under penalty of bankruptey. 

), That every bank of issue shall be a joint-stock bank, and shall 
have a paid-up capital of not less than £100,000. 

R. Uf. Parrerson, 


(1) The object of reducing the note in England from £5 to £2 10s. is not to displace 
any of the gold coinage in circulation, but merely to stop the waste at present going 
on in the shape of a uscless annual addition to our coinage. 
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Unvin, daylight Merthyr sat by himself, trying to realise the pro- 
gressive steps of the destiny which seemed like a visible hand upon 
Count Ammiani, that he might know it to be nothing else than 
Carlo’s work. He sat in darkness in the room where Carlo had 
spoken, thinking of him as living and dead. The brilliant life in 
Carlo protested against a possible fatal tendency in his acts so 
irrevocable as to plunge him to destruction when his head was clear, 


his blood cool, and a choice lay open to him. That brilliant young 
life, that fine face, the tones of Carlo’s voice, swept about Merthyr, 


accusing him of stupid fatalism. Grief stopped his answer to the 
charge ; but in his wise mind he knew Carlo to have surveyed things 
justly; and that the Fates are within us. Those which are the 
forces of the outer world are as shadows to the power we have 
created within us. Ile felt. this because it was his gathered wisdom. 
Human compassion, and love for, the unhappy youth, crushed it in 
his heart, and he marvelled how he could have been paralysed when 
he had a chance of interceding. Can a man stay a torrent? But 
aw noble and fair young life in peril will not allow our philosophy to 
liken it to things of nature. The downward course of a fall that 
takes many waters till it rushes irresistibly is not the course of any 
life. Yet it is true that our destiny is of our own weaving. Carlo’s 
involvements cast him into extreme peril, almost certain death, 
unless he abjured his honour, dearer than a life made precious by 
love. Merthyr saw that it was not vanity, but honour; for Carlo 
stood pledged to lead a forlorn enterprise, the ripeness of his own 
scheming. In the imminent hour Carlo had recognised his position 
as Merthyr with the wisdom of years looked on it. That was what 
had paralysed the older man, though he could not subsequently trace 
the cause. Thinking of the beauty of the youth, husband of the 
woman who was to his soul utterly an angel, Merthyr sat in the 
anguish of self-accusation, believing that some remonstrance, some 
inspired word, might have turned him, and half dreading to sound 
his own heart, as if an evil knowledge of his nature haunted it. 

He rose up at last with a cry. The door opened, and Giacinta, 
Vittoria’s maid, appeared, bearing a lamp. She had been sitting 
outside, waiting to hear him stir before she intruded. He touched 
her cheek kindly, and thought that one could do little better than 
die, if need were, in the service of such a people. She said that her 
mistress was kneeling. She wished to make coffee for him, and 
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Merthyr let her do it, knowing the comfort there is to a woman in 
the ministering occupation of her hands. It was soon daylight. 

When Violetta came down, he accompanied her to her house in the 
Corso Venezia, scarcely speaking on the way, nor did she; but as 
they parted he said: “ If you think of repairing any of the mischief 
you have caused, madame, do it at once.” She bowed almost humbly, 
and running upstairs to her writing-desk, wrote a letter to Carlo in 
Brescia, that she sent on the spur of the moment in shame and. pity 
by Luigi Saraceo the spy, at a cost of two hundred and twenty 
Austrian florins. Nagen was mentioned in the letter, which hinted 
that Carlo might have incurred a private enmity, and had better 
fight with an eye rearward. She knew the writing of this letter to 
be the foolishest thing she had ever done. ‘Two hundred and twenty 
florins—the man originally stipulated to have three hundred—was 
a large sum to pay for postage. llowever, sacrifices must now and 
then be made for friendship and for sleep. When she had paid halt 
the money, her mind was relieved, and she had the rest which pre- 
serves beauty. Luigi was to be paid the other half on his return. 
“Tle may never return,” she thought, while graciously dismissing 
him. ‘The deduction by mental arithmetic of the two hundred and 
twenty, or the one hundred and ten florins, from the large amount 
Countess Anna was bound to pay her in turn, annoyed her, though 
she knew it was a trifle. For this lady, Milan, Turin, and Paris 
sighed deeply. 

When he had left Violetta at her hou © in the Corso, Merthyr walk "| 
briskly for exercise, knowing that he would have need of his health 
and strength. He wanted asight of Alps, and passed the old Marshal's 
habitation fronting the gardens, wishing that he stood in the field 
against the fine old warrior, for whom he had a liking. Near the 
walls he discovered Beppo sitting pensively with his head between 
his two fists. Beppo had not seen Count Ammiani, but he had seen 
Barto Rizzo, and pointing to the walls, said that Barto had dropped 
down there. Ife had met him hurrying in the Corso Francesco. 
Barto took him to the house of Sarpo, the bookseller, who possessed 
a small printing press. Beppo described vividly, with his usual 
vivacity of illustration, the stupefaction of the man at the apparition 
of his tormentor, whom he thought fast in prison ; and how Barto had 
compelled him to print a proclamation to the Picdmontese, Lombards, 
and Venetians, setting forth that a battle had been fought south of the 
Ticino and that Carlo Alberto was advancing on Milan, sigued with 
the name of the Piecdmontese Pole in command of the King’s army. 
A second, framed as an order of the day, spoke of victory and the 
planting of the green white and red banner on the Adige, and 
forward to the Isonzo. 


“T can hear nothing of Carlo Alberto’s victory,” Beppo said ; “no 
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one has heard of it. Barto told us how the battle was fought, and 
the name of the young lieutenant who discovered the enemy’s flank 
march, and got the artillery down on him, and pounded him so that 
—Signore, it’s amazing! I’m ready to ery, and laugh, and howl !— 
fifteen thousand men capitulated in a heap !”’ 

“Don’t you know you’ve been listening to a madman?” said 
Merthyr, irritated, and thoroughly angered to see Beppo’s opposition 
to that view. 


“Signore, Barto described the whole battle. [4 began at five 
o’clock in the morning.” 
“ When it was dark!” 


“Yes; when it was dark. Ile said so. And we sent up rockets, 


and caught the enemy coming on, and the cavalry of Alessandria 
fell upon two batteries of field guns and carried them off, and Colonel 
Romboni was shot in his back, and cries he, ‘ Best give up the ghost 
if you’re hit in the rear. Kyviva lItalia!’” 

“A Picdmontese colonel, you fool! he would have shouted ‘ Viva 
Carlo Alberto!’” said Merthyr, now critically disgusted with the 
tale, and refusing to hear more. ‘lwo lours later, he despatched 
Beppo to Carlo in Brescia, warning him that for some insane pur- 
pose these two proclamations had been printed by Barto Rizzo, and 
that they were false. 

It was carly on the morning of a second day, before sunrise, 
when Vittoria sent for Merthyr to conduct her to the cathedral. 
“There had been a battle,’ she said. Her lips hardly joined to 
frame the syllables in speech. Merthyr refrained from asking where 
she had heard of the battle. As soon as the Duomo doors were open, 
he led her in and left her standing shrinking under the great vault 
with her neck fearfully drawn on her shoulders, us one sees birds 
under thunder. Ile thought that she was losing courage. Choosing 
to go out on the steps rather than look on her, he was struck by the 
sight of two horsemen, who proved to be Austrian officers, rattling 
at racing speed past the Duomo up the Corso. The sight of them 
made it seem possible that a battle had been fought. As soon as he 
was free, Merthyr went to the Duchess of Graiitli, from whom he had 
the news of Novara. The oflicers he had seen were Prince Radocky 
and Lieutenant Wilfrid Pierson, the old) marshal’s emissaries of 
victory. They had made a bet on the bloody field about reaching 
Milan first, and the Duchess affected to be full of the humour of this 
bet in order to conceal her exultation. The Lenkensteins called on 
her: the Countess of Lenkenstein, Anna, and Lena; and they were 
less considerate, and drew their joy openly from the source of his 
misery—a dreadful house for Merthyr to remain in, but he hoped to 
seo Wilfrid, having heard the duchess rally Lena concerning the 
deeds of the white umbrella, which, Lena said, was pierced with 
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balls, and had been preserved for her. “The dear foolish fellow 
insisted on marching right into the midst of the enemy with his 
absurd white umbrella; and wherever there was danger the men 
were scen following it. Prince Radocky told me the whole army 
was laughing. Ifow he escaped death was a miracle!” She spoke 
unaffectedly of her admiration for the owner, and as Wilfrid came in 
she gave him brilliant eyes. Ile shook Merthyr’s hand without 
looking at him. ‘he ladies would talk of nothing but the battle, 
so he went up to Merthyr, and, under pretext of an eager desire for 
English news, drew him away. 

“Tler husband was not there ? not at Novara, I mean ?”’ he said. 

“He's at Brescia,” said Merthyr. 

“Well, thank goodness he didn’t stand in those ranks!” Wilfrid 
murmured, pufling thoughtfully over the picture they presented to 
his memory. 

Merthyr then tried to hint to him that he had a sort of dull 
suspicion of Carlo’s being in personal danger, but of what kind he 
could not say. Ile mentioned Weisspriess by name ; and Nagen ; 
and Countess Anna. Wilfrid said, “ VI find out if there’s anything, 
only don’t be fancying it. The man’s in a bad hole at Brescia. 
Weisspriess, | believe, is at Verona. He's an honourable fellow. 
The utmost he would do would be to demand a duel; and I’m sure 
he’s heartily sick of that work. Besides, he and Countess Anna 
have quarrelled. Meet me ;—by the way, you and I mustn’t be seen 
meeting, I suppose. The duchess is neutral ground. Come here 
to-night. And don’t talk of me, but say that a friend asks how she 
is, and) hopes—the best things you can say for me. I must go up to 
their confounded chatter again. ‘Tell her there’s no fear, none what- 
ever. You all hate us, naturally; but you know that Austrian 
officers are gentlemen. Don’t speak my name to her just yet. 
Unless, of course, she should happen to allude to me, which is 
unlikely. I had a dismal idea that her husband was at Novara.” 

The tender-hearted duchess sent a message to Vittoria, bidding 
her not to forget that she had promised her at Meran to “love her 
always.” 

“And tell her,” she said to Merthyr, “ that I do not think T shall 
have my rooms open for the concert to-morrow night. I prefer to 
let Antonio Pericles go mad. She will not surely consider that she 
is bound by her promise to him? Ile drags poor Irma from place 
to place to make sure the miserable child is not plotting to destroy 
his concert, as that man Sarpo did. Irma is half dead, and hasn’t 
the courage to offend him. She declares she depends upon him for 
her English reputation. She has already caught a violent cold, 
and her sneezing is frightful. I have never seen so abject a creature. 
[ have no compassion at the sight of her.” 
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That night Merthyr heard from Wilfrid that a plot against Carlo 
Ammiani did exist. He repeated what he had heard pass between 
Countess d’Isorella and Irma in the chamber of Pericles before the 
late battle. Modestly confessing that he was “for some reasons”’ 
in high favour with Countess Lena, he added that after a long 
struggle he had brought her to confess that her sister had sworn 
to have Countess Alessandra Ammiani begging at her feet. 

By mutual consent they went to consult the duchess. She repelled 
the notion of Austrian women conspiring. “ An Austrian noble lady 

do you think it possible that she would act secretly to serve a 
private hatred 2? Surely I may ask you, for my sake, to think 
better of us?” 

Merthyr showed her an opening to his ground by suggesting that 
Anna’s antipathy to Vittoria might springanore from a patriotic than 
u private source. 

“Oh! IT will certainly make inquiries, if only to save Anna’s repu- 
tation with her enemies,” the duchess answered rather proudly. 

It would have been a Novara to Pericles if Vittoria had refused to 
sing. Ile held the pecuniarily-embarrassed duchess sufficiently in his 
power to command a concert. at her house: his argument to those 
who pressed him to spare Vittoria in a season of grief running 
seriously, with visible contempt of their intellects, thus: “ A great 
voice is an ocean, You cannot drain it with forty-dozen opera-hats. 
If is something found—an addition to the wealth of this life. Shall 
we not enjoy what we find? You do not wear out a picture by look- 
ing at it; likewise youdo not wear out a voice by listening to it. A 
bird has wings ;—here is a voice. Why were they given? J should 
say to go into the air, Ah! but not if grandmother is ill. What is 
grandmother to the wings and the voice? If to sing would kill,— 
yes, then let the puny thing be silent! But Sandra Belloni has a 
soul that has not a husband—except her art. ler body is 
husbanded ; but her soul is above her body. You would treat it as 
below. Art is her soul’s husband! Besides, I have her promise. 
She is a girl who will go up to a loaded gun’s muzzle if she gives 
her word. And _ besides, her husband may be shot to-morrow. So, 
all she sings now is clear gain.”’ 

Vittoria sent word to him that she would sing. 

In the meantime a change had come upon Countess Anna. Weiss- 
priess, her hero, appeared before her brother, fresh from the field of 
Novara, whither he had hurried from Verona on a bare pretext that 
was a breach of military discipline requiring friendly interposition in 
high quarters. Unable to obtain an audience with Count Lenkenstein, 
he remained in the hall, hoping for things which he affected to care 
nothing for; and so it chanced that he saw Lena, who was mindful 
that her sister had suffered much from passive jealousy when Wilfr'd 
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returned from the glorious field, and led him to Anna, that she also 
might rejoice ina hero. Weisspriess did not refrain from declaring 
on the way that he would rather charge against a battery. Some time 
after Anna lay in Lena’s arms, sobbing out one of the wildest con- 
fessions ever made by woman:—she adored Weisspriess ; she hated 
Nagen; but was miserably bound to the man she hated. “Oh! 
now 1 know what love is.” She repeated this with transparent en- 
joyment of the opposing sensations by whose shock the knowledge 
was revealed to her. 

“Tow can you be bound to Major Nagen?” asked Lena. 

“Oh! why? except that I have been possessed by devils,” Anna 
moaned. ‘ Living among tiiese Italians has distempered my blood.” 
She exclaimed that she was lost. 

“Tn what way can you de lost ?” said Lena. 

“T have squandered more than half that I possess. 
beggar. I am no longer the wealthy Countess Anna, 
poorer than any one of us.” 


I am almost a 
IT am much 


“But Major Weisspriess is a man of honour, and if he loves 
you——”’ 
 « Yes; he loves me! he loves me! or would he come to me after I 
have sent him against a dozen swords? But he is poor; he must, 
must marry a wealthy woman. I used to hate him because I thought 
he had his eye on money. I love him for it now. He deserves 
wealth ; he is a matchless hero. He is more than the first swords- 
man of our army; he is a knightly man. 


Oh my soul Johann!” 
She very soon fell to raving. 


Lena was implored by her to give her 
hand to Weisspriess in reward for his heroism ; “ for you are rich,” 
Anna said; “ you will not have to go to him feeling that you have 
made him face death a dozen times for your sake, and that you thank 
him and reward him by being a whimpering beggar in his arms. 
Do, dearest! Will you? Will you, to please me, marry Johann ? 
He is not unworthy of you.” And more of this hysterical hypocrisy, 
which brought on fits of weeping. ‘“I have lived among these 
savages till I have ceased to be human—forgotten everything but my 
religion,” she said. ‘‘ I wanted Weisspriess to show them that they 
dared not stand up against a man of us, and to tame the snarling curs. 
IIe did. He is brave. He did as much as a man could do, but I was 
unappeasable. They seem to have bitten me till I had a devouring 
hunger to humiliate them. Lena, will you believe that I have no 
hate for Carlo Ammiani or the woman he has married? None! 
and yet, what have I done!” Anna smote her forehead. “They 
are nothing but little dots on a field for me. I don’t care whether 
they live or die. It’s like a thing done in sleep.” 

“ T want to know what you have done,” said Lena caressingly. 

“You at least will try to reward our truest hero, and make up to 
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him for your sister’s unkindness, will you not ?” Anna replied with 
a cajolery wonderfully like a sincere expression of her wishes. ‘“‘ He 
will be a good husband. He has proved it by having been so 
faithful a—a lover. So you may be sure of him. And when he 
is yours, do not let him fight again, Lena, for I have a sickening 
presentiment that his next duel is his last.”’ 

“Tell me,” Lena entreated her, “ pray tell me what horrible thing 
you have done to prevent your marrying him.” 

“ With their pride and their laughter,” Anna made answer; “the 
fools! were they to sting us perpetually and not suffer for it? That 
woman, the Countess Alessandra, as she’s now called—have you for- 





gotten that she helped our Paul’s assassin to escape? was she not 
eternally plotting against Austria? and I say that I love Austria. 1 
love my country; I plot for my country. She and her husband 
plot, and I plot to thwart them. I have ruined myself in doing it. 
Oh, my heart! why has it commeneed beating again? Why did 
Weisspriess come here? Ie offended me. He refused to do my 
orders, and left me empty-handed, and if he suffers too,” Anna 
relieved a hard look with a smile of melancholy, “I hope he will 
not; I cannot say more.” 

‘ And I’m to console him, if he does? ”’ said Lena. 

“ At least, I shall be out of the way,” said Anna. “TI have still 
money enough to make me welcome in a convent.” 

“T am to marry him?” Lena persisted, and half induced Anna to 
act a feeble part, composed of sobs and kisses and full confession of 
her plight. 

There came tidings of the bombardment of Brescia—one of the 
historic deeds of infamy. Many officers of the Imperial army per- 
ceived the shame which it cast upon their colours, even in those 
intemperate hours, and Karl Lenkenstein assumed the liberty of 
private friendship to go complaining to the old Marshal, who was 
too true a soldier to condemn a soldier in action, however strong his 
disapproval of proceedings. ‘The liberty assumed by Karl was 
excessive; he spoke out in the midst of General officers as if his 
views were shared by them and the Marshal; and his error was soon 
corrected; one after another reproached him, until the Marshal, 
pitying his condition, sent him into his writing-closet, where he 
lectured the youth on military discipline. It chanced that there 
followed between them a question upon what the general in command 
at Brescia would do with his prisoners; and hearing that they were 
subject to the rigours of a court-martial, and if adjudged guilty, 
would forthwith summarily be shot, Karl ventured to ask grace for 
Vittoria’s husband. He succeeded finally in obtaining his kind old 
chief’s promise that Count Ammiani should be tried in Milan, and 
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as the bearer of a paper to that effect, he called on his sisters to 
get them or Wilfrid to convey word to Vittoria of her husband’s 
probable safety. He found Anna in a swoon, and Lena and the 
duchess bending over her. The duchess’s chasseur Jacob Baum- 
walder Feckelwitz had been returning from Meran, when on the 
Brescian high road he met the spy Luigi, and acting promptly under 
the idea that Luigi was always a pestilential conductor of detestable 
correspondence, he attacked him, overthrew him, and ransacked him, 
and bore the fruit of his sagacious exertions to his mistress in Milan ; 
it was Violetta d’Isorella’s letter to Carlo Ammiani. “I have read 
it,” the duchess said ; “ contrary to my habits when letters are not 
addressed to me. I bring it open to your sister Anna. She catches 
sight of one or two names and falls down in the state in which you 
see her.” 

‘Leave her to me,” said Karl. 

Ife succeeded in extracting from Anna hints of the fact that she 
had paid a large sum of her own money to Countess d’Isorella for 
secrets connected with the Bergamase and Brescian rising. ‘ We 
were under a mutual oath to be silent, but if one has broken it the 
other cannot ; so I confess it to you, dearest, good brother. I did 
this for my country at my personal sacrifice.” 

Karl believed that he had a sister magnificent in soul. She was 
glad to have deluded him, but she could not endure his praises, which 
painted to her imagination all that she might have been if she had 
not dashed her patriotism with the low cravings of vengeance, making 
herself like some abhorrent medieval grotesque, composed of eagle 
and reptile. She was most eager in entreating him to save Count 
Ammiani’s life. Carlo, she said, was their enemy, but he had been 
their friend, and she declared with singular earnestness that she 
should never again sleep or hold up her head, if he were slain or 
captured. 

“My Anna is justified by me in everything she has done,” Karl 
said to the duchess. 

“In that case,” the duchess replied, “TI have only to differ with 
her to feel your sword’s point at my breast.” 

“T should certainly challenge the man who doubted her,’’ said 
Karl. 

The duchess laughed with a scornful melancholy. 

On the steps of the door where his horse stood saddled, he met 
Wilfrid, and from this promised brother-in-law received matter for 
the challenge. Wilfrid excitedly accused Anna of the guilt of a 
conspiracy to cause the destruction of Count Ammiani. In the heat 
of his admiration for his sister, Karl struck him on the cheek with 
his glove, and called him a name by which he had passed during the 
days of his disgrace, signifying one who plays with two parties. 
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Lena’s maid heard them arrange to meet within an hour, and she 
having been a witness of the altercation, ran to her mistress in advance 
of Wilfrid, and so worked on Lena’s terrors on behalf of her betrothed 
and her brother, that Lena dropped at Anna’s feet, telling her all 
that she had gathered and guessed in verification of Wilfrid’s charge, 
and imploring her to confess the truth. Anna, though she saw her 
concealment pierced, could not voluntarily forego her brother’s 
expressed admiration of her, and clung to the tatters of secresy. 
After a brief, horrid hesitation, she chose to face Wilfrid. This 
interview began with lively recriminations, and was resulting in 
nothing—for Anna refused to be shaken by his statement that the 
Countess d’Isorella had betrayed her, and perceived that she was 
listening to concrete suspicions only—when, to give his accusation 
force, Wilfrid said that Brescia had surrendered and that Count 
Ammiani had escaped. 

“ And I thank God for it!”? Anna exclaimed, and with straight, 
frowning eyes demanded the refutation of her sincerity. 

“Count Ammiani and his men have five hours’ grace ahead of 
Major Nagen and half a regiment,” said Wilfrid. 

At this she gasped ; she had risen her breath to deny or defy, and 
hung on the top of it without a voice. 

“Tell us—say, do but say—confess that you know Nagen to be a 
naine of mischief,’’ Lena prayed her. 

“T will say anything to prevent my brother from running into 
danger,” Anna rejoined. 

“She is most foully accused by one whom we permitted to aspire 
to be of our own family,” said Karl. 

“Yet you, Karl, have always been the first to declare her revenge- 
ful,’ Lena turned to him. 

“ Help, Karl, help me,” said Anna. 

“Yes!” cried her sister; “there you stand, and ask for help, 
meanest of women! Do you think these men are not in earnest ? 
Karl is to help you, and you will not speak a word to save him from 
a grave before night, or me from a lover all of blood.” 

“ Am I to be the sacrifice ?” said Anna. 

“Whatever you call it, Wilfrid has spoken truth of you, and to 
none but members of our family; and he had a right to say it, and 
you are bound now to acknowledge it.” 

“T acknowledge that I love and serve my country, Lena.” 

“ Not with a pure heart: you can’t forgive. Insult or a wrong 
makes a madwoman of you. Confess, Anna! You know well that 
you can’t kneel to a priest’s ear, for you’ve stopped your conscience. 
You have pledged yourself to misery to satisfy a spite, and you have 
not the courage to ask for——’’ Lena broke her speech like one 
whose wits have been kindled. “ Yes, Karl,” she resumed; ‘ Anna 
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begged you to help her. You will. Take her aside and save her 
from being miserable for ever. You do mean to fight my 
Wilfrid ?” 

“T am certainly determined to bring him to repentance—leaving 
him the option of the way,” said Karl. 

Lena took her sullen sister by the arm. 

“Anna, will you let these two men go to slaughter? Look at 
them ; they are both our brothers. One is dearer than a brother to 
me, and, oh God! T have known what it is to half-lose him. You to 
lose a lover and have to go bound by a wretched oath to be the wife 
of a detestable short-sighted husband! Oh, what an abominable 
folly!” 

This epithet, ‘short-sighted,’ curiously forced in by Lena, was 
like a shock of the very image of Nagen’s needle features thrust 
against Anna’s eyes; the spasm of revulsion in her frame was too 
quick for her habitual self-control. 

At that juncture Weisspriess opened the door, and Anna’s eyes 
met. his. 

“ You don’t spare me,” she murmured to Lena. 

Her voice trembled, and Wilfrid bent his head near her, pressing 
her hand, and said, “ Not only I, but Countess Alessandra Ammiani 
exonerates you from blame. <As she loves her country, you love 
yours. My words to Karl were an exaggeration of what I know 


nes 


and think. Only tell me this; if Nagen captures Count Ammiani, 
how is he likely to deal with him ?” 

“ Tlow can I inform you?” Anna replied; but she reflected. She 
had given Nagen the prompting of a hundred angry exclamations 
in the days of her fever of hatred; she had nevertheless forgotten 
their parting words; that is, she had forgotten her mood when he 
started for Brescia. and the nature of the last instructions she 
had given him. Revolting from the thought of execution being 
done upon Count Ammiani, as one quickly springing cut of fever 
dreams, all her white face went into little hard lines, like the withered 
snow which wears away in frost. ‘ Yes,” she said; and again, 
“Yes,” to something Weisspriess whispered in her ear, she knew 
not clearly what. Weisspriess told Wilfrid that he would wait 
below. As he quitted the room, the duchess entered, and went up 
to Anna. ‘ My good soul,” she said, “ you have, I trust, listened to 
Major Weisspriess. Oh, Anna! you wanted revenge. Now take 
it, as becomes a high-born woman; and let your enemy come to your 
feet, and don’t spurn her when she is there. Must I inform you 
that 1 have been to Countess d’Isorella myself with a man who can 
compel her to speak? But Anna von Lenkenstein is not base like 
that Italian. Let them think of you as they will, I believe you to 
have a great heart. I am sure you will not allow personal senti- 
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ment to sully your devotion to our country. Show them that our 
Austrian faces can be bright; and meet her whom you call your 
enemy; you cannot fly. You must see her, or you betray yourself. 
The poor creature’s husband is in danger of capture or death.” 
While the duchess’s stern under-breath ran on hurriedly, con- 
vincing Anna that she had, with no further warning, to fall back 
upon her uttermost strength—the name of Countess Alessandra 
Amuiiani was called at the door. Instinctively the others left a path 
between Vittoria and Anna. It was one of the moments when the 
adoption of a decisive course says more in vindication of conduct 
than long speeches. Anna felt that she was on her trial. For the 
first time since she had looked on this woman she noticed the soft 
splendour of Vittoria’s eyes, and the harmony of her whole figure ; 
nor was the black dress of protesting Italian mourning any longer 
offensive in her sight, but on a sudden pitiful, for Anna thought : 
“Tt may at this very hour be for her husband, and she not knowing 
it.” And with that she had a vision under her eyelids of Nagen 
like a shadowy devil in pursuit of men flying, and striking herself 


and Vittoria worse than dead in one blow levelled at Carlo Ammiani. 
A. sense of supernatural horror chilled her blood when she considered 
again, facing her enemy, that their mutual happiness was by her 
own act involved in the fate of one life. She stepped farther than 
the halfway to greet her visitor, whose hands she took. Before a 
word was uttered between them, she turned to her brother, and with 
a clear voice said : 

“ Karl, the Countess Alessandra’s husband, our old friend Carlo 
Ammiani, may need succour in his flight. Try to cross it; or better, 
get among those who are pursuing him, and don’t delay one minute. 
You understand me.” 

IIer eyes seemed to interrogate Vittoria, “ Can I do more?” but 
her own heart answered her. 

Iuveterate when following up her passion for vengeance, she was 
fanatical in responding to the suggestions of remorse. 

“Stay ; I will despatch Major Weisspriess in my own name,” she 
said. “He is a trusty messenger, and he knows those mountains. 
Whoever is the officer broken for aiding Count Ammiani’s escape, he 
shall be rewarded by me to the best of my ability. Countess Ales- 
sandra, I have anticipated your petition; I hope you may not have 
to reproach me. Remember that my country was in pieces when. 
you and J declared war. You will not suffer without my suffering 
tenfoll. Perhaps some day you will do me the favour to sing to me, 
when there is no chance of interruption. At present it is cruel to 
detain you.”’ 

Vittoria said simply: “I thank you, Countess Anna.”’ 

She was led out by Count Karl to where Merthyr awaitel her. 
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All wondered at the briefness of a scene that had unexpectedly 
brought the crisis to many emotions and passions, as the broken 
waters of the sea beat together and make here or there the wave 
which is topmost. Anna’s grand initiative hung in their memories 
like the throbbing of a pulse, so hotly their sensations swarmed 
about it, and so intensely it embraced and led what all were desiring. 
The duchess kissed Anna, saying : 

“That is a noble heart to which you have become reconciled. 
Though you should never be friends, as I am with one of them, you 
will esteem her. Do not suppose her to be cold. She is the mother 
of an unborn little one, and for that little one’s sake she follows out 
every duty ; she checks every passion in her bosom. She will spare 
no sacrifice to save her husband, but she has brought her mind to 
look at the worst, for fear that a shock should destroy her motherly 
guard,” 

“ Really, duchess,” Anna replied, “iaese are things for married 
women to hear;” and she provoked some contempt of her conven- 
tional delicacy, at the same time that in her imagination the image 
of Vittoria struggling to preserve this burden of natn hood against 
a tragic sini, “comuletely humiliated and overwhelmed her, as 
if nature had also come to add to her mortifications. 

“T am ready to confess everything I have done, and to be known 
for what I am,” she said. 

‘Confess no more than is necessary, but do everything you can ; 
that’s wisest,”’ returned the duchess. 

“ Ah! you mean that you have nothing to learn.” Anna shuddered. 

“JT mean that you are likely to run into the other extreme of 
disfavouring yourself just now, my child. And,” continued the 
camem, “vou have behaved so splendidly that I won’t think ill of 
you.” 

Before the day darkened, Wilfrid obtained, through Prince 
Radocky’s influence, an order addressed to Major Nagen for the 
surrender of prisoners into his hands. He and Count Karl started 
for the Val Camonica on the chance of intercepting the pursuit. 
These were not much wiser than their guesses and their appre- 
hensions made them; but Weisspriess started on the like errand 
after an interview with Anna, and he had drawn sufficient intelli- 
gence out of sobs, and broken sentences, and torture of her spirit, to 
understand that if Count Ammiani fell alive or dead into Nagen’s 
hands, Nagen, by Anna’s scrupulous oath, had a claim on her person 
and her fortune: and he knew Nagen to be a gambler. As he was 
Nagen’s superior officer, and a near relative of the Brescian com- 
mandant, who would be induced to justify his steps, his object was to 
reach and arbitrarily place himself over Nagen, as if upon a special 
mission, and to get the lead of the expedition. For that purpose he 
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struck somewhat higher above the Swiss borders than Karl and 
Wilfrid, and gained a district in the mountains above the vale per- 
fectly familiar to him. Obeying directions forwarded to her by 
Wilfrid, Vittoria left Milan for the Val Camonica no later than 
the evening; Laura was with her in the carriage; Merthyr took 
horse after them as soon as he had succeeded in persuading Countess 
Ammiani to pardon her daughter’s last act of wilfulness, and believe 
that, during the agitation of unnumbered doubts, she ran less peril 
in the wilds, where her husband fled, than in her home.” 

“J will trust to her idolatrously, as you do,’’ Countess Ammiani 
said ; “and perhaps she has already proved to me that I may.” 

Merthyr saw Agostino while riding out of Milan, and was seen by 
him ; but the old man walked onward, looking moodily on the stones, 
and merely waved his hand behind. 


Cuarrer XLVI. 


THE LAST. 


THERE is hard winter overhead in the mountains when Italian spring 
walks the mountain-sides with flowers, and hangs deep valley-walls 


with flowers half fruit ; the sources of the rivers above are set about 
with fangs of ice, while the full flat stream runs to a rose of sunlight. 
High among the mists and snows were the fugitives of Brescia, and 
those who for love or pity struggled to save them wandered through 
the blooming vales, sometimes hearing that they had crossed the 
frontier into freedom, and as often that they were scattered low in 
death and captivity. Austria here, Switzerland yonder, and but one 
depth between to bound across, and win calm breathing. But 
mountain might call to mountain, peak shine to peak; a girdle of 
steel drove the hunted men back to frosty heights and clouds, the 
shifting bosom of snows and lightnings. They saw nothing of hands 
stretched out to succour. They saw a sun that did not warm them, 
a home of exile inaccessible, crags like an earth gone to skeleton in 
hungry air; and below the land of their birth, beautiful, and sown 
everywhere for them with torture and captivity, and death the 
sweetest. 

Fifteen men numbered the escape from Brescia. They fought 
their way twice through passes of the mountains, and might easily, 
in their first dash northward. from the south-facing hills, have 
crossed to the Valteline and Engadine, but that in their insanity of 
anguish they meditated another blow, and were readiecr to march 
into the plains with the tricolor than to follow any course of flight. 
When the sun was no longer in their blood they thought of reason 
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and of rest; they voted the expedition to Switzerland that so they 
should ect round to Rome, and descended from the crags of the 
Tonale, under which they were drawn to an ambush, suilerme three 
of their party killed, and each man bloody with wounds. The mountain 
befriended them, and gave them safety as truth is given by a bitter 
friend. Among: icy crags and mists, where the touch of life grows 
dull as the nail of « forefinger, the features of the mountain were 
stamped on them, and with hunger they lost pride, and with solitude 
laughter; with endless fleeing they lost the aim of flight; some 
beeame desperate, a few craven. Companionship was broken before 
they parted in three bodies, commanded severally by Colonel Corte, 
Carlo Ammiani, and Barto Rizzo. Corte reached the plas, masked 
by the devotion of Carlo’s band, who lured the soldiery to a point 
and drew a chase while Corte passed the line, and pushed on for 
Switzerland. Carlo told off his cousin, Angelo Guidasecarpi, in the 
list of those following Corte; but when he fled up to the snows 
again, he beheld Angelo spectral as the vapour on a jut of rock 
awaiting him. Barto Rizzo had chosen his own way, none knew 
whither. Carlo, Angelo, Marco Sana, and a sharply-wounded 
Brescian lad, conceived the scheme of traversing the South Tyrol 
mountain-range towards Friuli, whence Venice, the still-breathing 
republic, might possibly be gamed. ‘They carried the boy in turn 
till his arms drooped long down, and when they knew the soul was 
out of him they buried him in snow, and thought him happy. It 
was then that Marco Sana took his death for an omen, and decided 
them to turn their heads once more towards Switzerland; telling 
them that the boy, whom he last had carried, uttered “ Rome” with 
the flying breath. Angelo said that Sana would get to Rome; 
and Carlo, smiling on Angelo, told him they were to die twins, 
though they had been born only cousins. The language they had 
fullen upon was mystical, scarce intelligible to other than them- 
selves. On a clear morning, with the Swiss peaks in sight, they 
were condemned. by want of food to quit their fastness for the valley. 
Vittoria read the faces of the mornings as human creatures have 
tried to gather the sum of their destinies off changing surfaces,—tair 
not meaning fair, nor black black, but either the mask upon the 
secret of God’s terrible will; and to learn it and submit, was the 
spiritual burden of her motherhood, that the child leaping with her 
heart might live. Not to hope blindly, in the exceeding anxiousness 
of her passionate love, or blindly to fear; not to let her soul Hy out 
among the twisting chances; not to sap her great maternal duty by 
affecting fiflse stoical serenity :—to nurse her soul’s strength, and 
suckle her womanly weakness with the tears which are poison when 
repressed ; to be at peace with a disastrous world for the sake of the 
dependent life unborn ;—by such pure efforts she clung to God. 
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° 
Soft dreams of sacred nuptial tendernesses, tragic images, wild pity, 
were like phantoms encircling her, plucking at her as she went, but 
they were beneath her feet, and she kept them trom lodging between 
her breasts. The thought that her husband, though he should have 
perished, was not a life lost if their child lived, sustained her power- 
fully. It seemed to whisper at times almost as it were Carlo’s ghost 
breathing in her ears: “On thee!” On her the further duty 
devolved; and she trod down hope, lest it should build her up and 
bring a shock to surprise her fortitude ; she put back alarm. 

The mountains and the valleys scarce had names for her under- 
standing; they were but a scene where the will of her Maker was at 
work. Rarely has a soul been so subjected by its own force. She 
certainly had the image of God in her mind. 

Yet when her eyes lingered on any mountain gorge, the fate of her 
husband sang within it a strange chant, ending in «a key that rang 
sounding through all her being, and seemed to question heaven. 
This music framed itself’; it was still when she looked at the shrouded 
mountain-tops. A shadow meeting sunlight on the long green 
slopes, aroused it, and it hummed above the tumbling, hasty foam, 
and penetrated hanging depths of foliage, sad-hued rock clefts, dark 
green ravines; it became convulsed where the mountain threw for- 
ward in a rushing upward line against the sky, there to be severed 
at the head by cloud. It was silent among the vines. 

Most painfully did human voices affect her when she had this 
music ; speech was a scourge to her sense of hearing, and touch dis- 
tressed her: an edge of purple fame would then untold the vision of 
things to her eyes. She had lost memory ; and if by hazard unawares 
one idea was projected by some sudden tumult of her enslaved 
emotions beyond known and visible circumstances, her intelligence 
darkened with an oppressive dread like that of zealots of the guilt of 
impiety. 

Thus destitute, her eyes took innumerable pictures sharp as on a 
brass-plate: torrents, goat-tracks winding up red earth, rocks veiled 
with water, cottage and children, strings of villagers mounting to the 
church, one woman kneeling before a wayside cross, her basket at her 
back, and her child gazing idly by ; perched hamlets, rolling pasture- 
fields, the vast mountain lines. She asked all that she saw, ‘ Does 
he live?” but the life was out of everything, and these shows told of 
no life, neither of joy nor of grief. — She could only distantly connect 
the appearance of the white-coated soldiery with the source of her 
trouble. They were no more than figures on a serecn that hid the 
flashing of the sword which renders dumb. She had charity for one 
who was footsore and sat cherishing his ankle by a village spring, 
and she fed him, and not until he was far behind thought that he 
might have seen the white face of her husband. 
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Accurate tidings could not be obtained, though the whole course of 
the vale was full of stories of escapes, conflicts, and captures. Merthyr 
learnt positively that some fugitives had passed the cordon. Ife came 
across Wilfrid and Count Karl, who both verified it in the most san- 
euine imanner. They knew, however, that Major Nagen continued 
in the mountains. Riding by a bend of the road, Merthyr beheld a 
man playing among children, with one hand and his head down 
apparently for concealment at his approach. It proved to be Beppo. 
The man believed that Count Ammiani had fied to Switzerland. 
Barto Rizzo, he said, was in the mountains still, and Beppo invoked 
damnation on him, as the author of those lying proclamations which 
had ruined Brescia. Ie had got out of the city later than the others 
and was secking to evade the outposts, that he might jom his master 
—-“ that is, my captain, for I’ve only one master ;” he corrected the slip 
of his tongue appealingly to Merthyr. His left hand was being con- 
tinually plucked at by the children while he talked, and after Merthyr 
had dispersed them with a shower of small coin, he showed the hand, 
saying, vlad of eye, that it had taken a sword-cut intended for Count 
Ammiaut. Merthyr sent him back to mount the carriage, enjoining 
him severcly not to speak. 

When Carlo and his companions descended from the mountains, 
they entered a village where there was an inn recognised by Angelo 
as the abode of Jacopo Cruchi. He there revived Carlo’s animosity 
towards Weisspriess by telling the tale of the passage to Meran, and 
his good reasons for determining to keep guard over the Countess 
Alessandra all the way. Subsequently Angelo went to Jacopo for 
food. ‘This he procured, but he was compelled to leave the man be- 
hind, and unpaid. It was dark when he left the inn; he had some 
difficulty in evading a flock of whitecoats, and his retreat from the 
village was still on the Austrian side. Somewhat about midnight 
Merthyr reached the inn, heralding the carriage. As Jacopo caught 
sight of Vittoria’s face, he fell with his shoulders straightened against 
the wall, and eried out loudly that he had betrayed no one, and men- 
tioned Major Weisspriess by name as having held the point of his 
sword at him and extracted nothing better than a wave of the hand 
and a lie; in other words, that the fugitives had _2tired to the 
Tyrolese mountains, and that he had shammed ignorance of who they 
were. Merthyr read at a glance that Jacopo had the large swallow 
and calm digestion for bribes, and getting the fellow alone he laid 
money in view, out of which, by doubling the sum to make Jacopo 
correct his first statement, and then by threatening to withdraw it 
altogether, he gained knowledge of the fact that Angelo Guidascarpi 
had recently visited the inn and had started from it south-eastward, 


and that Major Weisspriess was following on his track. He wrote a 


line of strong entreaty to Weisspriess, lest that officer should per- 
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chance relapse into anger at the taunts of prisoners abhorring him 
with the hatred of Carlo and Angelo. At the same time he gave 
Beppo a considerable supply of money, and then sent him off, armed 
as far as possible to speed Count Ammiani safe across the borders, if 
a fugitive ; or if a prisoner, to ensure the best: which could be hoped 
for him from an adversary become generous. That evening Vittoria 
lay with her head on Laura’s lap, and the little pearly crescent of her 
ear in moonlight by the window. So fair and young and. still she 
looked that Merthyr feared for her, and thought of sending her back 
to Countess Ammiani. 

Her first question with the lifting of her eyelids was if he had 
ceased to trust to her courage. 

“No,” said Merthyr ; “there are bounds to human strength ; that 
is all.’ 

She answered: “ There would be to mine if I had not more than 
human strength beside me. I bow my head, dearest ; it is that. 1 
feel I cannot break down so long as 1 know what is passing. Does 
my husband live?” 

* Yes, he lives,” said Merthyr; and she gave him her hand, and 
went to her bed. 


He learnt from Laura that when Beppo mounted the carriage in 


silence, a fit of ungovernable wild trembling had come on her, broken 
at intervals by a cry that something was concealed, Laura could 
give no advice; she looked at Merthyr and Vittoria as two that had 
un incomprehensible knowledge of the power of one another's natures, 
and the fiery creature remained passive in perplexity of mind, as soft 
an attendant as a suffering woman could have. 

Merthyr did not sleep, and in the morning Vittoria said to him, 
“You want to be active, my friend. Go, and we will wait for you 
here. I know that I am never deceived by you, und when I see 
you I know that the truth speaks, and bids me be worthy of it. 
(io up there,” she pointed with shut eyes at the mountains; ‘leave 
me to pray for greater strength. I am among Italians at this inn, 
und shall spend money here; the poor people love it.” She smiled 
a little, showing a glimpse of her old charitable humour. 

Merthyr counselled Laura that in case of evil tidings during his 
absence she should reject her feminine idcas of expediency, and 
believe that she was speaking toa brave soul firmly rooted in the 
wisdom of heaven. 

«Tell her ’—she will die,” said Laura, shuddering. 

“ Get tears from her,” Merthyr rejoined ; “ but hide nothing from 
her for a single instant; keep her in daylight. lor God’s sake, 
keep her in daylight.” 

“ Tt’s too sharp a task for me.’”’ She repeated that she was incapable 
of it. 
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« Ah,” said he, “look at your Italy, how she weeps! and she has 
vause. She would die in her grief, if she had no faith for what is 
to come. I dare say it is not, save in the hearts of one or two, 
a conscious faith, but it’s real Divine strength; and Alessandra 
Ammiani has it. Doas 1 bid you. I return in two days.” 

Without understanding him, Laura promised that she would do 
her utmost to obey, and he left her muttering to herself as if she were 
schooling her lips to speak reluctant words. He started for the 
mountains with gladdened limbs, taking a guide, who gave his name 
as Lorenzo, and talked of having been “ out” in the previous year. 
“Tam a patriot, signore! and not only in opposition to my beast of 
a wife, | assure you: a downright patriot, | mean.” Merthyr was 
tempted to discharge him at first, but controlled his English antipathy 
to babblers, and discovered him to be a serviceable fellow. Towards 
nightiall they heard shots up a rock-strewn combe of the lower slopes ; 
desultory shots indicating rifle-firmg at long range. Darkness 
made them seek shelter in a pime-hut; starting from which at dawn, 
Lorenzo ran beating about like a dog over the place where the shots 
had sounded on the foregoing day ; he found a stone spotted with 
blood. Not far from the stone lay a military glove that bore brown- 
crimson finger-ends. They were striking off to a dairy-hut for fresh 
milk, when out of a crevice of rock overhung by shrubs a man’s 
voice called, and Merthyr climbing up from perch to perch, saw 
Marco Sana lying at half length, shot through hand and leg. From 
him Merthyr learnt that Carlo and Angelo had fled higher up; 
yesterday they had been attacked by Wcisspriess, who tried to lure 
them to surrender by coming forward at the head of his men and 
offering safety, and “other gabble,” said Marco. He offered a fair 
shot at his heart, too, while he stood below a rock that Marco pointed 
at gloomily as at a hope gone for ever; but Carlo would not allow 
advantage to be taken of even the treacherous simulation of chivalry, 
and only permitted tiring after he had returned to his men, “1 
was hit here and here,” said Marco, touching his wounds, as men 
can hardly avoid doing when speaking of the fresh wound. Merthyr 
got him on his feet, put money in his pocket, and led him off the 
big stones painfully. ‘They give no quarter,” Marco assured him, 
and reasoned that it must be so, for they had not taken him prisoner, 
though they saw him fall, and ran by or in view of hin in pursuit 
of Carlo. By this Merthyr was convinced that Weisspriess meant 
well. He left his guide in charge of Marco to help him into the 
Kngadine. Greatly to his astonishment Lorenzo tossed the back 
of his hand at the offer of money. “ There shall be this difference 
between me and my wife,” he remarked; “and besides, gracious 
signore, serving my countrymen for nothing, that’s for love, and 
the Tedeschi can’t punish me for it, so it’s one way of cheating them, 
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the wolves!” Merthyr shook his hand and said, “ Instead of my 
servant, be my friend ;”? and Lorenzo made no feeble mouth, but 
answered, “Signore, it is much to my honour,” and so they went 
different ways. 

Left to himself Merthyr set his steps vigorously upward. Infor- 
mation from herdsmen told him that he was an hour off the foot of 
one of the passes. He begged them to tell any hunted men who 
might come within hail that a friend ran seeking them. Farther up, 


while thinking of the fine nature of that Lorenzo, and the many 


men like him who could not by the very existence of nobility in their 
bosoms suffer their country to go through another generation of 
servitude, his heart bounded immensely, for he heard a shout and 
his name, and he beheld two figures on a rock near the gorge where 
the mountain opened to its heights. But they were not Carlo and 
Aneclo. They were Wilfrid and Count Karl, the latter of whom 
had discerned him through a telescope. They had good news to 
revive him, however: good at least in the main. Nagen had cap- 
tured Carlo and Angelo, they believed ; but they had left Weisspriess 
near on Nagen’s detachment, and they furnished sound military 
reasons to show why, if Weisspriess favoured the escape, they should 
not be present. They supposed that they were not half a mile from 
the scene in the pass where Nagen was being forcibly deposed from 
his authority. Merthyr borrowed Count Karl’s glass, and went as 
they directed him round a bluff of the descending hills, that faced 
the vale, much like a blown and beaten sea-cliffi Wilfrid and Karl 
were so certain of Count Ammiani’s safety that their only thought 
was to get under good cover before nightfall, and haply into good 
quarters, where the three proper requirements of the soldier—meat, 
wine, and tobacco—might be furnished to them. After an imperative 
caution that they should not present themselves before the Countess 
Alessandra, Merthyr sped quickly over the broken ground, hoping less 
and less as he thirsted more and more for evidence of Carlo’s 
safety. Ile met a sort of pedlar turning the blunt-faced mountain- 
spur, and this man said, “ Yes, sure enough, prisoners had been 
taken,” and he was not aware of harm having been done to them ; 
he fancied there was a quarrel between two captains. His plan being 
always to avoid the military, he slunk round and away from them as 
fast as might be. An Austrian common soldier, a good-humoured 
German, distressed by a fall that had hurt his knee-cap, sat within 
the gorge, which was very wide at the mouth. Merthyr questioned 
him, and he, while mending one of his gathered cigar-ends, pointed 
to a meadow near the beaten track, some distance up the rocks. 
Whitecoats stood thick on it. Merthyr lifted his telescope and 
perceived an cager air about the men, though they stood ranged in 
careless order. He began to mount forthwith, but amazed by a 
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sudden ringing of shot, he stopped, asking himself in horror whether 
it could be an execution. The shots and the noise increased, until the 
confusion of a positive mellay reigned above. ‘The fall of the mea- 
dow swept to a bold crag right over the pathway, and with a projection 
that seen sideways made a vulture’s head and beak of it. There 
rolled a corpse down the precipitous wave of green grass on to the 
crag, where it lodged, face to the sky; sword dangled from sword- 
knot at one wrist, heels and arms were in air, and the body caught 
midway hung poised and motionless. ‘The firimg deadened. Then 
Merthyr drawing nearer beneath the crag, saw one who had life 
in him slipping down towards the body, and knew the man for 
Beppo. Beppo knocked his hands together and groaned miser- 
ably, but flung himself astride the beak of the erag, and took 
the body in his arms, sprang down with it, and lay stunned at 
Merthyr’s feet. Merthyr looked on the face of Carlo Ammiani. 


7 
KPioGgur. 


No uncontested version of the tragedy of Count Ammiani’s death 
passed current in Milan during many years. With time it became 
disconnected from passion, and took form ina plain narrative. — ILe 
and Angelo were captured by Major Nagen, and were, as the soldiers 
of the force subsequently let it be known, roughly threatened with 
what he termed ‘ Brescian treatment.’ The appearance of Major 
Weisspriess and his claim to the command created a violent dis 
cussion between the two officers. Weisspriess succeeded in establishing 
his ascendeney ; upon which he spoke to the prisoners, telling Carlo 
that for his wife’s sake he should be free on the morrow, and Angelo 
that he mut expect the fate of a murderer, Ilis address to them 
was deliberate, and quite courteous; he expressed himsclf sorry 
that a gallant gentleman like Angelo Guidascarpi should inerit a 
bloody grave, but so it was, At the same time he entreated Count 
Ammiani to rely on his determination to save him. Major Nagen 
did not stand far removed from them. Carlo turned to him and 
repeated the words of Weisspriess; nor could Angelo restrain his 
cousin’s vehement renunciation of hope and life in doing this.  ILe 
accused Weisspriess of a long evasion of a brave man’s obligation to 
repur an injury, charged him with cowardice, and requested Major 
Nagen, as a man of honour, to drag his brother officer to the duel. 
Nagen then said that Major Weisspriess was his superior in the 
command, adding that his gallant brother officer had only of late 


objected to vindicate his reputation with his sword. Stung finally 
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beyond the control of an irritable temper, Weisspriess walked out of 
sight of the soldiery with Carlo, to whom, at a special formal request 


from W cisspriess, Nagen handed his sword. Again he begged 
Count Ammiani to abstain from fighting ; yea, to strike him and 
disable him, and fly, rather than provoke the skill of his right hand. 
Carlo demanded his cousin’s freedom. It was denied to him, and 
Carlo claimed his privilege. The witnesses of the duel were Jenna 
and another young subaltern: both declared it fair according to 
the laws of honour, when their stupefaction on beholding the proud 
swordsman of the army stretched lifeless on the brown leaves of the 
past year, left them with power to speak. Thus did Carlo slay his 
old enemy who would have served as his friend. A shout of rescue 
was heard before Carlo had yielded up his weapon. Four haggard 
und desperate men, headed by Barto Rizzo, burst from an ambush on 
the guard encircling Angelo. There, with the one thought of saving 
his doomed cousin and comrade, Carlo rushed, and not one Halian 
survived the fight. 

An unarmed spectator upon the meadow-borders, Beppo, had but 
obscure glimpses of scenes shifting like a sky in advance of hurricane 
winds, 

Merthyr delivered the burden of death to Vittoria, TLer soul had 
crossed the darkness of the river of death in that quiet agony pre- 
ceding the revelation of her Maker’s will, and she drew her dead 
husband to her bosom and kissed him on the eyes and the forehead, 
not as one who had quite gone away from her, but as one who lay 
upon another shore whither she would come. The manful friend 
ever by her side, saved her by his absolute trust in her fortitude to 
hear the great sorrow undeceived, and to walk with if to its last 
resting-place on earth unobstructed. Clear knowledge of her, the 
issue of reverent love, enabled him to read her unequalled strength 
of nature, and to rely on her fidelity to her highest mortal duty ina 
conflict with extreme despair. She lived through it as her Italy had 
lived through the hours which brought her face to face with her 
dearest in death; and she also on the day, ten years later, when an 
mperor and a King stood beneath thre vault of the grand Duomo, 
and the organ and a peal of voices rendered thanks to Heaven 
for liberty, could show the fruit of her devotion in the dark-eyed 
boy, Carlo Merthyr Ammiani, standing between Merthyr and her, 
with old blind Agostino’s hands upon his head. And then once 
more, and but for once, her voice was heard in Milan, 

Grorck Mereprri. 














PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


the year in 
politics. The spring is emphatically the time for action ; a great deal of waste 


Tur month of November is generally one of the dullest of 
steam gets blown off in meetings during the autumn; but in November 
all the active agents of the world’s potitical movements are more or less 
preparing themselves for the future. The Cabinct are concocting their bills; 
Stephens is brooding over the conquest of Ireland; Bismarck, if accounts be 
true, is settling the division with Russia of what remains of the North of 
Europe; Austria, under the dictatorship of De Beust, is laying plans to regain 
her lost power; Italy is on the tiptoe of expectation for December, and 
the French sphinx is mysteriously collecting vast physical forces, which 
‘‘authority”’ assures the public are never to be used. In America every 
object is distorted through the medium of Presidential canvassing, and to that 
must be attributed Mr. Seward’s letter, and the swerving of the Government 
from its straightforward course with recard to Fenianism; but there also the 
nation is in an attitude of expectation, awaiting the meeting of Congress and 
the President’s Message. 

The most important subject that has occurred in home affairs is Mr. Bright's 
visit to Treland, and the demonstrations there to which it has given rise. We 
are far from agreeing with Mr. Bright in all his political views, as our readers 
are aware, but we think it must in justice be admitted that his speech at the 
Rotundo was not only vigorous and poetic, but temperate, and delivered in the 
proper spirit which should animate an English statesman. There cannot be a 
more disgraceful spectacle to English statesmanship than Ireland at the present 
time. Lord Kimberley drew an alarming picture of the state of that country 
in a speech which he delivered in the Tfouse of Lords at the end of last session. 
The intense dislike of England and disaffection to our Government pervades not 
only the lowest classes, but those who are well to do, and in easy circum- 
stances. The contrast is constantly drawn between happiness in the United 
States and misery in Ireland, and if discontent continue to spread, a bloody 
issue must be arrived at, perhaps at a time when England shall be engaged 
in some mortal conflict. There is, of course, another side to the picture. If 
the lower classes are more active and dangerous, the upper and middle classes 
are more contented and loyal than they have ever been before. There are no 
Lord Edward Fitzgeralds now. The upper and middle classes are Englishmen 
in their feclings, and in favour of the inglish union, and the lower classes in 
the north of Ireland are rapidly increasing in wealth and numbers, and share 
the same sentiments. In the South and the Catholic parts of Ireland are the prin- 
cipal centres of discontent, and even there education has spread too much to 
permit any persons of note to join the party which openly ayows the wish to 
have a separation of Ireland from England. The banquet to Mr. Bright has 
some cheering features about it. The O’Donoghue was in the chair, but the 
health of the Queen and of the Prince of Wales was enthusiastically drunk, 
and the state of Ireland was calmly and temperately discussed. Mr. Bright 
had cyvidently prepared himself with great care for the occasion, and there 
was much in his speech with which all thinking Englishmen will agree. ‘* Tlow 


comes it to pass that the king is never the richer for Ireland ? ” is still a fair 
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question for us to put, and Mr. Bright answered it as every [nglishman 
ought to answer it: ‘‘ low can we or Parliament so act as to bring about in 
Ireland contentment and tranquillity, and a solid union between Ireland and 
the rest of Great Britain? Tlow can we improve the condition and change the 
mind of the people of Ireland ?”” Any Englishman deserves credit for endeayour- 
ing to solve this problem, and Mr. Bright may fairly say, as he does, ‘the 
methods hitherto tried have utterly failed, and therefore what I suggest is at 
least deserving of a respectful hearing.” At first Mr. Bright goes over old 
ground. Why do the Irish flourish in the United States and not in their own 
country ? For which several reasons may be given. Ie then fastens on the 
old grievances, the Church and the land. And with regard to the Church he 
makes observations which, coming from him, are of great importance. Ile 
does not think that the abolition or reduction of the Established Church in 
Ireland would be looked upon by the Protestants of Scotland, and the Dissenters 
of England, as a Protestant, but simply as a Church of England question. If 
this be really: the case we are happy to welcome a ereatly improved tone 


of feeling in the Protestant world from the days when the Maynooth grant 





was discussed in 1845, and an able writ **shoeked and surprised at 


er wi 





the storm of bigotry which so suddenly and noisily burst upon us.” If English 
Dissenters and Scotch Presbyterians would join heartily with Trish Roman 


Catholics in pressing forward a reform of the Irish Church, that question 
might be quickly settled, although at the expense of the existence of the 
present Government. There are, moreover, many English Churchmen who 
would join the movement from a sentiment of justice ; and it would be strongly 
opposed only by those who have got fixed in their mind the notion that 
the Church is a givantice fortress, of which the outworks are church-rates and 
the Irish Church, and that these must consequently be defended to the 
death, not for their own sakes, but lest the Church of England should after- 
wards fall, and be followed by anarchy and pagunism. We believe, however, 
that the number of persons is diminishing, who believe an artificial ecclesiasti- 
cal system necessary to hold together the elements of socicty, and that the 
lrish Church question is one which might have been successfully undertaken 
by the late Government with the happiest results. 
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nportant than the ( 


hurch question, and far more 





The land question is more 1 
difficult to grapple with. A vast amount of the land of Ireland has passed 


through the Eneumbered Estates Court during the last fifteen or twenty years, 





and has been bought in moderate sized estates, principally by Irishmen. The 
country also has increased in wealth, but still the discontent seems greater than 
ever. Tenant right answers in Ulster, and it is difficult to understand why if 
should be so violently opposed by the landlords in other parts of Ireland. Nothing 
can be worse than the present tenure, where the tenant holds at will under a 
landlord with whom he is perpetually at feud. Mr. Bright is justly of opinion 
that to alter this unhappy relation is to strike at the root of the eyil. 
The efforts of industry are checked in Ireland because those who sow are 
uncertain if they will be allowed to reap. There is no security in Ireland 
that the tenant will be able to profit by the fruits of his labour. 
‘*The interests of the public require that Parliament should secure to the 
tenant the property which he has invested in his farm.” If that were 
done, in the words of the old farmer in Wexford, ‘‘ the tenants would 
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soon bate the hunger out of the land.” Mr. Bright would do away with 
the law of primogeniture and the law of entails. But as an immediate 
measure he would appoint a parliamentary commission with power to buy up 
estates of absentees up to £5,000,000, and resell them in small farms to the 
tenants, the principal being repaid with the rent gradually during a long term 
of years. This proposal is founded on the same principle, Mr. Bright says, as 
the drainage loans, and as land societies in England. The plan has, however, 
found little favour with the English press, and is not at all likely to be carried 
out. It is founded on the Prussian system, which has worked wonders in the 
last fifty years. It would, however, require the provision of the Prussian law, 
that the peasant properties once formed should never again be sold to a large pro- 
prictor. This would be creating an artificial system in a new direction, which 
would cause the most violent opposition. The fact, however, is undeniable that 
land has been much subdivided in most of the countries of the Continent, and that 
their pauperism is much less than ours. In most of the countries of the Conti- 
nent, except Russia, these changes were the result of revolution; the Russian 
Government has recently had the good sense to settle the land question from an 
enlightened view of what the future welfare of the empire required, and if it be 
possible to pass some well-matured scheme for Ireland of a similar nature, the 
security and wealth of the British Empire will be immensely increased. As 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General of the late Government were both present 
at the banquet in the Rotundo, we are surprised that no mention was made of 
the bill which the late Government introduced—for giving greater security to 
tenants—during the last session, and which was violently opposed by the Con- 
servatives. The bill provided that, where no special agreement was ‘entered 
into between landlord and tenant, and the tenant made improvements after 
giving due notice to his landlord, he should receive compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements. This was a very important measure, because it, so 
to speak, altered the conscience of the law, and showed, where no private 
arrangements interfered, what was to be considered the course of natural 
justice. It resembled, but did not go so far as, the common law of England, 
which defended the old copyholders, and did not allow a man who had reclaimed 
the wastes of the manor, and created a valuable commodity by his labour, 
from being arbitrarily ousted from his possession, so long as he paid his 
customary rent. 

Mr. Bright speaks with some contempt of the numerous Acts of Parliament 
passed fruitlessly for Ireland. But there was once a Lord-Lieutenant, Oliver 
Cromwell by name, who is described as “ carrying Acts of Parliament, laws 
of heaven and earth, in one hand ; drawn sword in the other.” ‘‘ Acts of Par- 
liament,” says Carlyle, ‘‘methods of regulation and veracity, emblems the 
nearest we poor puritans can make them of God’s law-book, to which it is and 
shall be our perpetual effort to make them correspond nearer and nearer. Obey 
them, help us to perfect them, be peaceable and true under them, it shall be 
well with you. Refuse to obey them, I will not let you continue living.” 
Without by any means justifying all Cromwell’s policy in Ireland, we believe 
there never was a time when justice and sternness were more required. By all 
means let bad laws be altered, but let whatever is the law of the land be re- 
spected as long as it exists. If any futile attempt be made to realise the Fenian 
republic, let it be rigorously crushed at once. Let full warnings of the inten- 
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tions of the Government be given, and then severity at the beginning will 
be the truest mercy. The policy of Cromwell was to strike at the ‘‘ turbulent 
ringleaders of revolt,” to allow the fighting men to be off to foreign parts, and 
as to all ‘‘ ploughmen, husbandmen, artificers, and people of the meaner sort,” 
they were allowed to live quiet where they were, and have no questions asked. 
This policy soon quieted the country, and Irelanii was never more flourishing 
than under Cromwell’s rule. Perhaps there never was a time when sucha rule, 
—except for its religious intolerance, which was the fault of the age, not of the 
man—was more required than now. This is a time when the Lord-Lieutenant 
should wield all the powers of the State, military as well as civil, and if a man 
like Lord Strathnairn (Sir Hugh Rose) or General Storks could be invested with 
such plenary authority, it would restore confidence and dispel that ‘terrible 
dubiety ” which still hangs over the state of Ireland, checking its prosperity, 
and making it our weakness instead of our strength. 

Since our last number the Reform question has made quiet and steady pro- 
gress. The Reform banquct at Manchester was a great event, and Mr. Bright’s 
speech there was almost entirely devoted to endeavouring to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the middle classes in fayour of reform. But when he taunts them 
with being the mere followers of the aristocracy, and possessing no real power, 
or rather lead in public affairs, he does not point out to them the reason of their 
nullity. He does not tell them that it is their want of culture, their ‘ Philis- 
tinism,” as Matthew Arnold calls it, and their devotion to the good things of 
this life, that makes the term ‘‘ bourgeoisie’ almost a word of reproach. <A 
very little effort on their part, to raise their aims, and learn the ways of ex- 
pressing cultivated thought, would quickly make their power irresistible, and 
enable them to assume in the conduct of public affairs the position which is 
their due. 

The marriage of the Cyesarévich with the sister of the Princess of Wales has 
been celebrated with due splendour. The destiny is singular which has called 
two sisters to such positions. The indirect influence of crowned heads is still 
very great, and wars and political troubles arise as often from misunderstanding 
as from any other cause. England and Russia are daily approaching one 
another in the far East, and the fate of Turkey is still an unsolved problem of 
the future. Let us hope that the intimate relation between the English and 
Russian royal families may tend to renew a cordial feeling between the two 
nations, which was interrupted by the unfortunate Crimean war, and an 
enlightened understanding of the mission which each empire has to pursue. 

In Austria the process of fermentation is still going on, without its being 
possible to make any certain prediction as to its result. Hor the present, the 
dualists seem to have the upper hand; but if even in Hungary the leaders have 
not yet succeeded in agreeing as to the principles of their future relations 
towards the entire monarchy, how could this be the case with the Germans of 
the empire, of whom hitherto only a relatively small fraction, and that solely 
under the pressure of necessity, have allowed themselves to be drawn away from 
the dreams of unity they had hitherto cherished? The politicians of Austria 
are united only on one point —that the old system must be done away with, and 
that the State must inevitably fall to ruin unless its internal and external policy, 


its financial, judicial, and, above all, its administrative organisation, is regu- 
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lated according to new principles; and that, in order to ellect this regene- 
ration, new and younver men must be placed at the head of the government, 
In ovorything else there is a complete divergency of views, division among reat 
and small, holplessness in the upper classes, and a discouragement bordering on 
despair in the middle and lower. 

In order to appreciate with impartiality the motives and probable conse 
quonces of this stato of things, it is necessary to cast aw glance at the political 
partios which have been formed in the empire since the oyents of lust summer. 
Tho less defined are the lines of demarcation between them, and tho more they 
wppear here and there to be fused in euch other, the more difficult is it to recog 
niso the points in which the principles they adyvoente are practical and just. 
This chaotic medley of national and popular interests and demands is chara 
floristic of the present situation, with all ifs endless difficulties and dances 

Letous first give our attention to the Germans in Austria, Myidently they 
lost the most by the defeat of the han rinlbaroy on the Bohemian battle-field 
With the defont of Konieerity and the penee OF Nikolsburg, tha in afters to 
brine about a unity of the Austrian State on a constitutional and predominantly 
Geran basis have hopelossly filed; and they perceived with forror that in 
future of will be the Hungarians who will inpose conditions upon them, not 
thoy onthe Hungarians, Searcely had they recovered from tho four of seoiny 
Vienna in the enemy's hands, aod from the stupefaetion whieh the destruction 
of the northern army had produced not only in Vienna but in the whole of 
Murepe, when they beean to foel all the horror of thei position, and the still 
ness of wmaxzement wis followed by an outery of complaint against the Govern 
ment, which so frightencd the latter that it made all haste to have recourse to 
its old punncea, the state of sieve, in order to stifle it. 'Cheneeforward tho pre 
HecCaoss irily beenme cautious ty its ve por anil « pintons ; 1 was not pe riaitted, 
os With us after the Crimean war, to diseuss and eriticise the faults of tho 
nulitary administration, in order to expose the roots of the evil; silence wa 
declared a duty, and silent it was, or only pointed stealthily at what eried to 
Heaven for redy 

But notwithstanding this, much beeame known which explaimed to som 
extent tho misfortunes through whieh Austria had passed. When Benedel 
was summoned before the court-martial at Neustadt to defend his untor 
fiunato leader ship at the battle of Koénigeritz, he declared with lis usual 
curtness that be would only come before the tribunal once, but no more. TH 
any explanations were required of him, he must request the court-martial 
first tousk bis Majesty whether he would be permitted to disclose what passed 
wt the conferences which he had had during the war with the Iimperer, And 
what was this? Donedek—-so the story goes at Vienna—-lhad felt his incapaeity 
to lead a large army, and when he was summoned to Vienna, did not conecul 
this from Vraneis Joseph. The latter, however, demanded that ho should 
accept the chief command as “a patriotic saerifiee,” adding, You are the 
only popular man in the army; public opinion asks for you, besides which 
I give you my word that there will be no fighting —it will only be a demonstra 
tion.’ Upon this Benedck went to Olmiitz. What followed is well known. 
Shortly after cameo the defeats of Nachod, Skalitz, Gitselin, Lliihnerwassor, &e., 
and in all the bulletins which Benedek sent home oecurred the sad refrain: 


‘We were outnumbered by the enemy.” ‘Thus, to the last moment, the 
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Mmpoeror had belioved that Prussia would be frightened away hy «a mero 
demonstration, and had forced on an othorwise excellent officer the chief 
command, as he had forced upon Count Mensdort!, against his will, the port 
folio of foreten affairs, Soth iad declared themselves wnsuited for their 
respective posts, and from both the Mmperor had required a‘ patriotic sacrifice,” 
No wonder that Austria was beaten on the fiel | of diplomacy, as well as on that 
of battle, and that the State itself was sacrificed. Uf this story is true—-and 
we have no reason to doubt it-—it eloarly explains why the army which had 
heen sent to Bohemia was never ready for battle, why Benedek was unable 
to provent the Prassians from penetrating the Saxo-Bohemian pusses, and why 
he was beaten oach time he met the enomy by his overpowering numbers. In 
the Mmperor’s opinion if was only a question of a military dlomonstration, 
while the Prussian Government, as it afterwards acknowledwed, had for two 
years, or rather since Bismarck became President of the Ministry, armed with 
the object of fighting a decisive battle with Austria, 

Hlere is another characteristic story of the war. When the yietorious 
russians prossed onward through Oimitz towards Vienna, and the rem 


nonts of the fugitive Austrian army collected in’ front of the capital with the 


tlleged object of risking another battle, and when it was deeided that the 
Minperor, the court, and the official department hould seel mh oe dunere 
in Hungary, whither the lanpre fhe metallic reserye in the bank, and a 
portion of the archives had alroady preeeded them, the question arose whether 


the higher officials should also leave: their posts and the capital, After this 
point had been disenssed for some time, a high public funetionary, well known 
for his sharpness, observed, ‘1 yote that the offierls be left here; for if the 
Prussians really come and take the administration into thoir own hands, I 
think if is very doubtful whether we shall ever bo missed.” 

When in the higher circles of the administration there is so little relianee on 
ono's own capaerty, there cannot be any confidence amone the masses of the 
population, [ft ia here that lies the ehicf evil of the system hitherto in force, 


{ 


which found its principal representatives in the Mmperor francis and Prinee 
Metternich. ‘The people, in whom for half a century free thought had been 
revorded as an offence avwainst the authorities, now wishes, and should wish, to 
think for itself. But to do this is nof easy. OF all the politieal parties the 
Hungarian, or dualist, knows the most clearly what it really wants, Ina 

opinion the only mode of saying the State is to divide if into two parts, whose 
frontiors would be the Leitha--an eastern and a western half, each of whieh 
would have its own administration nad responsible Ministry. The departments 
of the Interior, of War, of Justices, of Mducation, and of Finanee, would in 
this system be separated in the two hulyes, and the Mapyars reward it as 
aw proof of great moderation on their part to admit that such matters as affect 
the whole monarchy, might be dealt with by an administration common to both 
its halves. In this category of ‘common affairs”? is naturally imeluded the 
foreign policy of the Nmpire. But what are to be the other‘ common” sub 

jeets the Hungarians are either not quite clear about or hesitate to say, as their 
programme, if carried to its extreme consequences, would be nothing less 
than the death-warrant of the common monar ly. This dualist purty is agam 
divided into a conservative anda liberal fraction, Tho latter, under the leader 


slip of Deak and Count Andrassy, demand the tiamediate reyiyal of the 
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democratic laws of 1848, or the Rechtscontinuitdt, as a sine qud non. If you 
will grant this, they say, we will introduce in a constitutional manner the 
modifications that may be necessary for a common political union with the 
territories on the other side of the Leitha. But who will guarantee to the 
Government at Vienna that these Hungarians will keep their promises—nay, 
that they will have the power to keep them when they obtain what they ask * 
And thus has reciprocal distrust produced a transitory situation which, if it does 
not soon cease, may bring ruin on the Austrian State. 

While the Deakists press for a responsible Ministry, the Conseryatives—who, 
above all, hold fast to the old privileges of the nobility—insist that no 
responsible Ministry with extensive powers should be allowed ; for their leaders, 
Counts Esterhazy and Apponyi, know well that, even if their party first came 
into power in such a Cabinet, the Liberals would soon be in a position to 
turn them out of their Ministerial posts. They are therefore not indisposed 
to send delegates from the Ifungarian diets to Vienna, in order to come to an 
understanding there with the representatives of the other Crown territories, 
More advanced than the Deakists is the so-called revolutionist party, under 
Koloman Ghiezy, which openly declares in its organ, the //on, that ILungary is 
self-sufficing, requires no bond of union with the other Crown territories, and 
must reject every compromise, which, like all former ones, would be departed 
from at Vienna on the first opportunity. 

So much for the Hungarian parties. As regards the Germans, there is among 
them a fraction, known as that of the so-called Autonomists, which stands 
nearest to the Deakists. Although, however, they agree on this one point, that 
the greatest possible amount of self-government should be given to each of the 
Crown territories, they are quite undecided on all other points. Sometimes 
they go with the liberal Magyars, sometimes with the embittered Czechs, then 
with the Viennese Centralists, and in some matters even with the old imperial 
Conservatives. The party which is most strenuously opposed to the Autono- 
mists is that of the Centralists. These take the february patent for their stand- 
point, and wish to adhere to it as rigorously as the Deakists to the TTungarian 
constitution of 1848. Their programme is therefore defined with all desirable 
clearness, but unfortunately they have not the power necessary for carrying it 
out. If they were too weak for this before the war, how much more so must 
they be now, when the whole of the centralised machine of German adminis- 
tration has proved such a terrible failure, and each nationality boldly comes 
forward with its separate claims! They have already themselves perceived that 
their position is that of a forlorn hope, and many of their most remarkable 
leaders are already prepared to make concessions to the Autonomists. A. fusion 
of the two parties is, however, hardly to be looked for as yet. 

We will adda word about the Federalists. The nucleus of this party is 
représented by the Czech party, properly so called, which is recruited from the 
Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, and a portion of the Croats, another section of whom 
hold with the Hungarians. These Iederalists will not hear ef a central parlia- 
ment, and they demand the entire autonomy of the crown territories under 
common ministries. Their organs in Bohemia are the Nurodiy Listy and the 
German paper Politik, of Prague. The editor of the latter, Shrejschofsky, 
passes as the leader of this fraction, Opposed to him are the former heroes of 


Czechdom, Rieger and Palaczky, who lost a great deal of their influence during 
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the last Polish revolution, through their excessive zeal in fayour of the pansia- 
vist designs of Russia. They have now renounced so much of their democratic 
past that they even show a certain leaning to the Bohemian feudalists. 

Besides these four principal parties—the dualists, autonomists, centralists, 
and federalists—there is, of course, a party of absolutists and clericals, who are 
supported in the most friendly manner by the court and military parties. For 
men of these opinions the lessons of history are useless. They stand or fall by 
the Concordat. Count Leo Thun is their most prominent representative. 

These are the parties which struggle against each other in Austria.  In- 
stead of the viribus unitis, we see only a helpless chaos. Who will dare to 
say how it will all end? Is Herr von Beust, the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of the Imperial Ifousehold, the man to put together again what 
since 1848 has been thoughtlessly and foolishly torn asunder? In Austria 
itself the Germans hardly give him credit for ability to perform such a task, 
and if he possessed it he would certainly deserve to rank in the first class 
of political geniuses. Still less do the other nationalities trust him ; they 
rather fear him as a secret adversary of their separatist tendencies. His 
circular despatch affords no indication whatever of his real policy. He says in 
it only what he is obliged to say—namely, that the state will pursue a peaceful 
policy abroad, notwithstanding which, judging by what we know of him, he 
has by no means given up the idea of opposing by every means at his command 
the extension of the power of Prussia in Germany, if not in the north, where 
the power of Prussia will be consolidated before Austria can have recovered 
herself after the blows she has received, at least in the south, which 
von Beust looks upon as far from being lost. His fundamental idea is, so 
far as we know, that Austria, after having been strengthened within, will be 
again looked upon by Southern Germany as its most powerful defender against 
the annexionist designs of Prussia, and that she therefore need not yet despair 
of establishing under her direction a South-German confederation, which 
would be equal to the North-German under Prussia. With this object he 
strives to form alliances with France and Italy, and hastens to bring about 
a reconciliation with Hungary. He thinks he is sure of the assistance of 

France, whose conceit has been wounded in the most sensitive place by the 
military prestige of Prussia, while he holds out to the Italian statesmen the 
prospect of obtaining Southern Tyrol and Friuli as the price of future friendly 
services. These, however, are combinations which at the best can only bear 
fruit after many years, while it must be decided in a very few months how 
far the plans of internal reorganisation are realisable or not. Herr yon Beust 
is, beyond doubt, a man of talent, and that he has hitherto not been successful 
should not blind our judgment on his abilites. What, however, he decidedly 
wants is the profound, practical insight into what is possible at the imperial 
court, and an appreciation of the opposition which each of the crown territories 
is determined to make to any attempt at centralisation, however well meant. 
With regard to the Hungarians, for instance, he seems to have made a great 
mistake in supposing that he can conciliate them by the mere promise 
of a responsible ministry. A year ago, when Venetia and the battle of 
Kéniggritz had not been yet lost, the Emperor had gone as far as this; while 
now the Magyars are quite convinced that the prosperity of the Mmpire 
depends more than ever on their good-will, and that their von posswmus has far 
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more significance for Austria than that of the Pope for Italy and the Catholic 
world. The Hungarians are far from being satisfied with the mere promise 
of a responsible Ministry. It is the ‘‘ detailed application” of this measure 
which is in question; and this is barely alluded to, still less defined, in the 
imperial rescript of the 19th. Herr yon Beust is perfectly conscious that 
abroad he is powerless, or, to use his own words, that ‘‘he must leave behind 
him all his former plans” so long as the Emperor is not at peace with the 
eastern half of his subjects; but this was known to the Magyars long before 
he knew it, and the greater the impression at Vienna of the importance of 
his foreign policy (in regard to Prussia) the stronger is their conviction that 
by passive resistance they will be in a position to extort from the Government 
every imaginable concession. It is a desperate race, which will not be won 
by those who run the fastest, but by those who hold out the longest. The 
tragical part of the matter is that both horse and rider, Hungary and the 
whole monarchy, may fall to the ground from sheer exhaustion. 





Meanwhile in Prussia the Chamber has resumed its sittings, though in so 
tame a spirit that Count Bismarck, if his stay in the country is beneficial to 
his health, need not hurry himself on its account to return to Berlin. From 
that Chamber he has no further dangerous opposition to fear, either in regard 
to his home or his foreign policy. So yielding have many—we do not say 
all—become, who had formerly sat in the front ranks of the opposition, that 
he does not require even to feign that his home policy is about to assume a 
liberal tendency. ‘‘ We must for the present be satisfied with the moderate 
amount of freedom that we possess, in order not to hinder the Government in 
its action in other matters; such is now the programme of the majority of 
the Liberal party, and when the majority openly makes such a profession of 
faith, every ministry is left unrestricted freedom of action. Moreover, Count 
Bismarck will soon himself again appear on the stage, from which many say 
that he has absented himself so long in order to give an opportunity to the 
king and his enxtowruge to dissolve certain connections which his Minister had 
formed in days gone by, and to make new ones. 

In the newly-annexed provinces (Schleswig alone excepted) the Prussian 
authorities behave with tact and moderation. <As for the hostile demonstrations 
which still continue to be made in Hanover and Frankfort, they are of little 
importance. J'rankfort will exist as before, although a Rothschild has 
renounced his civic rights there; and Hanover will, in time, become as 
Prussian as Silesia, notwithstanding the opposition of the tradesmen of the 
late court. It is true that the Lombards and Venetians have caused anxiety 
to Austria by petty demonstrations before now, but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the same will apply. to the Hanoverians and Frank- 
forters in their relations with Prussia. 





Since our last notice the policy of France has undergone no change, either 
at home or abroad. The Emperor, who was really very ill before he went to 
siarritz, and whose illness gave rise to the usual exaggerated reports, is 
now in better health than he has enjoyed for many years, and his attention 
is almost entirely absorbed by the important question of the reorganisation 
of the French army. As the time approaches for the meeting of the Cham- 
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bers, the old question of abolishing the debate on the Address has been 
revived; but we doubt whether any change will be made in this respect. 
That the debate on the Address is a most cumbrous expedient for giving 
the members an opportunity of expressing their opinions on the general 
policy of the Government no one doubts; but the question is, whether the 
Government would be disposed to go the length of substituting for this 
system that of permitting members to originate motions as in other constitu- 
tional countries. It would undoubtedly be a most impolitic thing, on the one 
hand, to do away with the debate on the Address altogether, without at the 
same time giving the deputies a vent for the expression of their political 
opinions; but, on the other, it is very doubtful whether the Emperor will con- 
sent to have his actions criticised with the freedom of a Parliament like that of 
England, or even of Prussia. The first would be a reactionary measure ; the 
second a very liberal one; and there is no reason, in the present temper of 
the French Government and nation, to anticipate that the Government will 
take either one or the other. Nor is this the time for any important changes in 
the home policy of France. Although every attempt is made by the autho- 
rities to suppress any manifestation of discontent on the part of the French 
people, there exists, both at court and among the nation at large, a feeling of 
uneasiness and anxiety such as has not been experienced in France for many 
years. Frenchmen are beginning to admit that Napoleon is fast losing that 
predominant influence m Continental affairs which before the war in Germany 
he had possessed without a rival, and that France is no longer secure from 
any Continental combination that might be attempted against her. We had 
occasion to point out during the war the singular yacillations of the Imperial 
policy, and the impression is now gaining ground that it was from beginning 
to end a mistake; that, in a word, Napoleon was outwitted by Bismarck. It 
is a significant symptom of this state of public feeling that the report of a 
Russo-Prussian alliance, which a year ago would have produced but little 
sensation, has now been greedily taken up by the French public, and has 
given rise to numberless comments and speculations in the French press. We 
do not believe that there is any foundation for this report; but on the other 
hand, we do not agree with those who rest their disbelief of it on its improba- 
bility. It was just because the French perceived the event to be so probable 
that they were filled with alarm at its presumable consequences, without 
stopping to consider whether it had actually occurred. Nothing is more simple 
or likely than that Russia, who has designs in the Nast, and none in Germany, 
should seek an alliance with Prussia, who has designs in Germany, but not in 
the East. There is no reason why the interests of the two Powers, under 
present circumstances, should clash, for Prussia dreams as little of seizing the 
Baltic provinces from Russia as she does of seizing Alsatia from France, or as 
tussia does of seizing Posen from Prussia. It is true that Prince Charles of 
Roumania, with whose ambitious projects a movement on the part of Russia 
towards Constantinople would probably interfere, is a relative of the King of 
Prussia; but we have yet to learn, with the experience of the Danish and 
German wars fresh in our memories, that the ties of kindred between sovereigns 
prevent their opposing each other when such a course is commended by their 
interest or ambition. We think, therefore, that a Russo-Prussian alliance, 
althoug? it has probably not been actually concluded, is quite within the range 
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of possibility ; and believing this, we cannot but acknowledge that the alarm 
of the French press was only natural. It is quite certain, in the present 
temper of the nation, that France would oppose any further aggrandisement 
of Prussia, even at the cost of a war; while Prussia, if strengthened by the 
support of Russia, might afford to face such a contingency without fear. 
Another point, which creates even more profound, if not such general, dis- 
content in France is the policy of the Emperor in the Roman question. People 
—and especially official people—are never tired of declaring that both Italy and 
France will fulfil the September Convention to the letter, forgetting that it is 
at present a secret known to very few persons what that Convention really is. 
Kvery one knows that it binds the Emperor to withdraw his troops from Rome by 
the 15th of December, and that it binds Italy to prevent any revolutionary expe- 
ditions from being organised on her territory with the object of overthrowing the 
Papal power; but many believe that it goes farther than this; that it contains 
stipulations in view of certain eventualities which it is easy to foresee. What 
will happen after the departure of the French troops ? Will the Pope reconcile 
himself with Italy, or, in other words, give up the temporal sovereignty which 
he has always declared it is not in his power to alienate? Will there be a 
successful revolution at Rome, and if so, what will the Pope do? Will he re- 
main in the holy city, thereby yielding to violence what he has hitherto refused 
‘o peaceful negotiation, or will he seek a refuge abroad, and protest against the 
unrightful seizure of the succession of St. Peter’ It is impossible to answer 
these questions so long as we are uncertain about the conduct in these contin- 
gencies of the French and Italian Governments. As regards the latter, however, 
there can be little doubt. It will do its utmost, in the first place, to bring 
about a reconciliation with the Pope, which is by far the best and most 
convenient solution of the question for the Government at Florence, whose 
sympathies are naturally with those who desire the overthrow of the Papal 
power, while its engagements to France forbid its sanctioning any attempt to 
attain that object—and, failing in this, it will remain a passive observer of 
events in the Papal territories until the Pope’s sovereignty has been overthrown 
by his own subjects, when it will naturally lapse to Victor Emmanuel. It is 
highly improbable that there are any stipulations in the conyention which 
could bind Italy to pursue any other course. It would certainly not compel her 
to assist the Romans, and if there are any provisions binding the Italian Govern- 
ment to support the Pope against his subjects, we may be assured that there 
would be a revolution in Italy if it attempted to carry them out. With regard 
to France, the case is not so clear. We have already mentioned the discontent 
which prevails in certain very influential sections of the French population on 
account of the supposed determination of the Emperor to withdraw his 
protection permanently from the Holy Father. This discontent has manifested 
itself in a very prominent manner, not only in the pastorals of some of the French 
Archbishops, but even in the councils of the Emperor, where the impress and 
M. de Lavyalette are known to be using every effort so to shape the French 
policy in regard to Rome as to secure the maintenance of the temporal power. 
What are the combinations which they strive to produce with this object is not 
accurately known, but it is not forgotten that in the famous circular which was 
issued shortly after the withdrawal of M. Drouyn de Lhuys from the Foreign 
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Office, such an object was plainly hinted at as one of the aims of the foreign 
policy of France, and many believe that the French troops will leave Rome only 
to return to it after the first disturbance that occurs in the holy city, If some 
step of this kind has been provided for in the September Convention, it can only 
be inferred that the Ey peror wishes to evade the engagement into which he 
entered two years ago, and that the clerical party at court therefore move 
heaven and earth to hold hin to it. This is of course only speculation; but so 
is everything connected with the Roman question, which is far from being so 
simple as some of our optimist politicians are endeavouring to make it appear. 
The only fact which is at present certainly known in connection with it is that 
the French will leave Rome on the 15thof December. Beyond this all is dark- 
ness. They muy not go farther than Civita Vecchia, which France has spent so 
much moncy to fortify; they may go to France, and return soon after; such 2 
step may force the Italian Government, acting under the pressure of an 
irresistible national will, to oppose the continuance of the French occupation, 
and thereby expose Europe to a war of which it is impossible to see tle end. 
We will hope that none of these things will come to pass, but it is idle to deny 
that the question is beset with difficulties of a most formidable kind, and that 
there is very little chance of its being settled amicably between the Pope and 
Victor Hmmanuel, for the indispensable prelude to such a settlement is the 
renunciation by his Holiness of that ou possumus principle to which he adheres 
with the obstinate earnestness of a religious conviction. 

In Mexico, if there is still much uncertainty as to the future of the country, 
the task of the French Government is now simple and comparatively easy. The 
Emperor Napoleon has for some time perceived the mistake he has made in 
endeavouring to establish, in spite of the unwillingness of his subjects, a French 
protectorate in the new world, and his withdrawal from a position which had 
become untenable has been greatly facilitated by the abdication of Maximilian. 
Nothing now remains for France but to remove her troops, and the transports 
destined for that purpose are already being fitted out in the French ports. The 
protectorate of Mexico will now be assumed by America, which is beyond a 
doubt the Power that is most fitted to exercise that very necessary office. The 
crisis through which they are now passing will, we think, have no permanent 
effect on the future of the United States; and, so long as they remain united, 
there need be no fear of a renewal of the attempt to establish European influcuce 
in Mexico, 


Nov. 28. 
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As this is the last number of the Review which will appear under my editorship, 
I wish, in saying farewell to friendly readers who have shown much sym- 
pathy with a novel and difficult undertaking, to thank the many and admirable 
contributors, for the most part strangers to me, whose labours have given the 
REVIEW its eminent position, That we have been enabled to bring together 
men so various in opinion and so distinguished in power, has been mainly 
owing to the principle adopted of allowing each writer perfect freedom ; which 
could only have been allowed under the condition of personal responsibility. 
The question of signing articles had lone been debated; it has now been tested. 
The arguments in favour of it were mainly of a moral order; the arguments 
against it, while admitting the morality, mainly asserted its inexpediency. 
The question of expediency has, T venture to say, been materially enlightened 
by the success of the Revirw. Some few writers have been unwilling to 
aid us, because wrwilling to sign their contributions; but many and valuable 
contributions haye been secured which would never haye been secured except 
under this condition of isolated responsibility. Tlad the Review done nothing 
else than give a practical illustration of the perfect feasibility of a plan which 
literary morality demanded, it would have amply repaid the labour and 
anxiety of establishing it; and IT am expressing the views of many serious 
minds who look on periodical literature as a grea civilising influence very much 
in need of vigilant control, especially in the direction of earnestness and 
responsibility, when I say that the first condition of all writing is sincerity, and 
that one means of securing sincerity is to insist on personal responsibility. 
Unhappily neither that nor any other condition will prevent men writing what 
they do not think, pretending to believe what they really disbelieve, pre- 
tending to know what they are secretly conscious of not knowing. But it is a 
check, 

Although it is not my intention here to argue this often-mooted quostion of 
expediency, | cannot refrain from pointing to the fact that this resistance to the 
avowal of authorship in periodicals, is accompanied by an insistance on the right of 
the public to know the authorship of Books, which is to say the least somewhat 
contradictory. Men who aver that if journalists were to avow their con- 
tributions all effective journalism would be at an end, men who claim anony- 
mity asaricht and a protection, no sooner have their interest aroused by a Book 
than they treat the writer's desire for anonymity as a preposterous claim. With 
a reckless indelicacy, which is seldom recognised as an indelicacy, these 
anonymous writers, who protest against not being permitted to wear a mask, 
will allow no author to wear a mask—beyond the pale of journalism. With 
persistent curiosity they seck to discoyer the secret, and haying discoyered it, they 
are caper to disclose it; so cager, that they will not even wait to ascertain 
whether their discovery is true or imaginary, but will publish a rumour as 
confidently as a fact. 

As a matter of right, privacy should be sacred, unless where moral considera- 


tions intervene, Whateyer may be the reasons, whether of prudence or porsonal 
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reserve, Which make a writer disinclined to avow his authorship, or to blazon his 
real name on a title-page, readers have clearly no right to trespass on his privacy, 
to penetrate the secrecy so obviously desired, and to shout their diseovery-—-or 
their suspicion—from the house-tops ; unless the name and position of the writer 
are in some way directly implicated in the matter of the work : as for example in 
personal statements, or in criticism. If aman attacks another man, or praises 
him, if he attacks or eulogises a government, or a party, it may make a 
considerable difference in the effect of his words when we know that he is a 
rival, a tool, a discharged servant, or a favoured servant. But if he writes a novel, 
a play, a work of science or of philosophy, his personal position is In NOWISC 
implicated ; und we have no right to eall upon him te avow his authorship, 
since the avowal can only gratify our curiosity, it cannot alter the value of his 
conceptions. When Jane Myre, Shirley, and Villette were signed ‘ Currer Bell,” 
they were just as true and as effective as if they had been signed Charlotte 
Bronté. Tor reasons of her own, Miss Bronté chose to be known only as 
‘‘Currer Bell.” This privacy was denied her by men who were daily, weekly, 
and monthly shielding themselves. under the anonymous. Sho persisted in 
signing her books ‘‘ Currer Bell;” they persisted in speaking of her as Miss 
Bronté; and no one protested against the indeheacy. It was the same will the 
**Vestiges.”” It has recently been the same with ‘* Mece Homo.” Although the 
theological and philosophical uproar excited by the ‘*Vostiges” proved that it 
would have been personally injurious to its author to be known; and although 
to some extent the author of ‘* Meee Homo” might desire to avoul the 
odin theologicum likely to fall on the writer of the ‘ vilest work ever yomited 
from hell,” yet journalists not only disregarded such obvious considerations, 
they recklessly published mere rumours and suspicions as if these were ficts, 
and told their readers with triumph that the authorship hed been treced to 
———first one, and then the other innocent person. 

I wonder whether those who are so careless of the feelings of others would 
be patient under similar treatment. It is probable that if B had written 
some bitter criticism on an author, or some fierce diatribe against a politician, 
and that if all the journals of the kingdom were to publish the fact of his being 
the writer, B would feel deeply aggrieved by this disregard of etiquette. — If 
is also probable that if B’s article were publicly attributed to A, the wrath of 
A would overflow in indignant letters to the editor. Yet B has no seruple in 
disclosing the authorship of an anonymous work; A has none in disclosing a 
rumour as to this authorship. If Johnson wishes to be known to the public 
only as Publicola, B insists on calling Publicola Johnson, while A informs us 
that he has ‘confidently traced” Publicola to Smith. Meanwhile A and B 
are to hayo their own privacy respected 


Students of History well know the difficulty of fixing on a date which shall 
mark a new epoch, The evolutions are so silent, stealthy, and continuous that 
the movements of the great horologe of Time are inferred, not seen, Tho 
hours are marked, but the continuity has been undisturbed.  Llence it is that 
cont em poraries seldom recognise the significance of events, Tho noisiest currents 
are not the deepest and broadest, but they attract most attention by reason of 
their noise, <A study of history will, however, disclose to the philosophic eye 


certain characteristics which give significance to phenomena seemingly unim- 
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portant ; and this study will enable us to see something eminently significant 
in one of the events of 1866,—not noisy at all, not discussed in newspapers and 
public meetings, but certain to be one day referred to as the starting-point of 
anew epoch. What is this?’ Ask the press what have been the great topics 
of this year of noises. They have been the cattle-plague, the panic, the dis- 
closures of railway mismanagement, the agitation for Reform, the Fenians, 
the conflict of the President with Congress, the Seven Days’ War, ending in the 
expulsion of Austria from Germany, and the freedom of Italy from a foreign 
yoke. These are, some of them at least, events of importance, but the philo- 
sophic student will probably see far more significance in an event which was 
neither imposing in outward aspect, nor suggestive in its prophecies to the ordi- 
nary mind: that event is the Congress of Workmen at Geneva, 

You hear it mentioned, perhaps now for the first time, so little noise has it 
made in our noisy world, Yet look closely into it, and you will sce that only 
two events in modern history are comparable to it; und these are the rise of 
the Communes in the twelfth century, and the Meeting of the States’ General in 
1789, The first marks the emergence of the Third state into political exist- 
ence ; the second was the opening of the revolutionary era in which the demo- 
cratic Idea became Kuropean. No one in the twelfth or eighteenth century 
(livined the significance of the event. But we may easily divine the signifi- 
cance of the Workimen’s Congress, because it is avowedly intended to bring 
to an issue the long struggle between Capital and Labour, which is the decpost 
problem of our time. The Third Estate was formed when citizens began to 
combine. The artisans are now beginning to combine, and their enormous 
power, were it only the power of brute force, will soon be felt if it be directed 
by an organisation. Gradually they have prepared themselves for this. They 
have formed ‘Trade Unions, and have learned to enforce their conditions by means 
of Strikes. Now a vaster scheme is conceived, rom having formed local com- 
binations, they learned to form general combinations, and now aim at uni- 
versal combinations. From the union of each trade into a General Union, they 
have begun the coalition of all trades in all Europe, so that the /aternational 
Association of Workimen will have the industry of Hurope in its power. Already 
this Association counts 160,000 members in England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Belgium, and has its regular and active organisation, by means 
of which a constant communication is kept up between the countries. In the 
Revue Contemporaine, Oct. 16, and the Revue des Deux Mondes, Noy. 1, will be 
found two articles giving an account of the Association and of the meeting of 
the Congress at Geneva. L cannot here find space to reproduce the details, 
but content myself with pointing to the seriousness of the schome. The 
Minglish plan is nothing less than that of making Strikes universal ; the French 
plan is nothing less than that of removing Industry from its present con- 
ditions of Capital and Labour, and substituting universal co-operation. That 
noither plan could be at present carried out is obvious enough; but nothing is 
more clear to the prophetic eye than that if once the workmen of Murope com- 
bine, they will ultimately adopt one or both of these plans ; and that what they 
resolye on must be realised, 


Novels and plays often begin with great spirit, and seem to promise rare 


delight, which promise grows fainter and fainter as the deyelopment goes on, 
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until at last we begin to marvel at tho falling off, never reflecting that it is 
comparatively an easy thing to state a problem, to present a situation, or to 
sketch a character, but a very difficult thing to solve the problem, develop the 
situation, and make the character live. It is in this latter part of his task that 
the author is a real creator; in the former part he is simply a describer. Now 
creation is excessively difficult; and even where the power exists, if is apt to 
flax before the work comes to an end. We see this remarkably illustrated in 
Shakespeare. Ile is seldom equal to himself in his fifth act. Ile seems to get 
tired of the labour, and anxious to bring it to a close, not much caring how. 
Besides the flagging, there is a want of genuine Sincerity and Vision, which 
often betray au writer midway in his work, to quit the track he has chosen and 
to pass into the beaten track which fallaciously promises to lead him to easy 
success, because it has before led others to success. The Stage and the Library 
exercise a fatal fascination over the writer who is not resolute to see for himself, 
and to set down sincerely what he sees; the phantom-forms of old successes 
hover before his eyes, and solicit him to copy them; the old situations that 
have awakened interest, the old characters and old language crowd upon a 
memory not occupied with images of real experience; and the writer yields to 
the temptation-—perhaps mistakes these memories for creations,—at any rate, 
ceases to work out the material he began upon; and then is surprised that the 
public will not think his work a chef @uuere, 

An exiunple of this disappoimting reliance on old material after a promise 
of something new, is the last work of Alex. Dumas the younger, ‘ 1’ Affaire 
Clémenceau.” The opening chapters are unusually interesting ; the writing 
is simple, graphic, direct, and delicate; the situations are deeply sugeestive ; 
but having roused our interest, no sooner does the real drama beein than the 
author flags, draws on the repertory of French fietion for incidents, motives, 
and speeches, and ends by being cynical and wearisome, Another example is 
in the first work of a writer who will live, L hope, to see the error of her ways, 
and give us, what she might give us, a genuine work of original fiction. 
Aunt Margaret’s Troubles”? (Chapman and Hall) is as charming in its 
earlier chapters, as it is Commonplace and, consequently, uninteresting in the 
incidents and language—cchoes from the circulating library—which succeed. 
There is real invention and delicate power in the representation of the clild- 
hood of the heroine; and it impresses the reader with a sense of reality. But 
no sooner docs the drama begin with its hackneyed motives of misunderstand- 
ings and suppression of letters, and its stagey language of passion, than 
the power and the spell vanish, we no longer feel ourselves to be following a 
real history, we know ourselyes to be listening to blended murmurs from the 
stago and library. 

No doubt that the change from inyention to reproduction is, in many cases, 
duo to the false belief writers have in the necessity for some “ striking inei- 
dents ;” and as the natural evolution of their story does not furnish any such, 
they disturb the natural order of evolution, and thrust in some incident drawn 
from a very different set of conditions. Now it should be borne in mind that 
“striking incidents” are only useful as regards the reader because they 
interest him, and as regards Art, becauso they serve to bring into a focus the 
diffused rays of character and emotion. If the reader can be interested by any 


other means, the end is attained so far as he is concerned.” If the incidents do 
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not bring the rays into a focus, but produce a sense of artifice and intrusion, 
their employment has been an artistic error. Let the author of ‘ Aunt 
Margaret’s Troubles ” diligently inquire among her readers, and she will find, 
I believe, that the pages which haye most amused them were the pages for 
which she was not indebted to the library, pages in which there were no 
striking incidents at all. Could sie have resolutely developed her story with 
the same creative sincerity, she would have found her readers follow her quiet, 
orderly movement with far greater interest than they now follow the “ excit- 
ing” story—which they have often read before. Sensation novels of course 
depend on “exciting” situations, and breathless rapidity of movement ; 
whether the movement be absurd or not matters little, the essential thing is 


to keep moving; non ragioniam di lor. 


‘That we are living in a transition period as regards things intellectual, no 
less than things political and social, is very obvious to every contemplative 
mind, Old creeds are rapidly decaying, or passing into transformations which 
obliterate all trace of their ancient form. Our physical theories, which seemed 
so secure, are visibly tottering at the base. Gravitation, which held the proud 
position of an ultimate fact, an inexplicable datum, is in serious danger of 
turning out to be no ultimate fact at all, but the product of ether-pressure, 
ranging beside so many other products of the great dynamis called Vibration, 
Instead therefore of conceiving gravitation as “inherent” in matter, as an 
occult property” admitting of no explanation, we shall, it appears, have to 
conceive it as a case of Motion. How the phenomena of Light, Heat, Elec- 
tricity, and Chemical A ffinity—once supposed to be distinct Forees—haye been 
reduced to one common term, and shown to be Modes of Motion, every reader 
is aware; but every reader is not aware of the latent revolution of all our 
physical theories which this reduction heralds. Meanwhile the most pressing 
business for the thoughtful student is to master at least one group of the pho- 
nomena thus reduced to Motion ; and an excellent opportunity is offered him 
by the publication of Dr. Balfour Stewart's ‘‘ Elementary Treatise on Heat” 
(. 
| f 


<nown under the name of the ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series.” This compact little 


Vacmillan and Co.), which forms the latest issue of the admirable scheme 


treatise is commendable both as an elementary exposition of the chief pheno- 
mena of heat, and their practical applications, and also as a brief exposition of 
the philosophical theories which have recently given a new interest to the phe- 
nomena. The structure of the work is also excellent: the first part, wholly 
disengaged from theory, describes the various phenomena of heat, as affecting 
bodies; the second part establishes the laws which regulate the distribution of 
heat through space; the third part is theoretical, and considers what Heat is 
and what are its relations to other properties of matter. I observe in the first 
part that Dr. Stewart gives the velocity of radiant Heat at 190,000 miles per 
second ; but the recent correction of the velocity of Light, which gives 186,300 
miles per second, must be carried over to Heat. In the third part, also, I 
observe a passing over of Mayer’s claims, which is far from just; at any rate, 
Mayer should be named among those to whom we are indebted for the new 
views, even if Dr. Balfour Stewart considers that too much is claimed for him. 
It is part of the piety of Science to be ever mindful of the claims of real 


pioneers. 
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Apropos of elementary works, let me direct attention to the ‘‘ Lessons in 

Elementary Physiology” (Macmillan and Co.), which a master of the science, 
Professor Huxley, has just issued for teachers and learners in boys’ and girls’ 
schools, and in which ‘ any person who desires to become acquainted with the 
principles of [Iuman Physiology may learn, with a fair prospect of having but 
little to unlearn as our knowledge widens.” ‘Teachers may read it with profit, 
to learn from it the art of popular exposition. 

It was in 1839 that Schwann put forth that famous cell-theory which has 
hanged the face of. the science of Life, and has given an impulse to the use of 
he Microcsope, now become not simply an indispensable instrument of research, 

but a delightful object for amateurs. ‘Those whose student days were in the 
pre-Schwannian period will remember how great was the scorn for microscopic 
investigations, and how rarely a microscopist was met with in the flesh. Now 
“every one’? possesses a microscope, and, what is more, uses it. ‘ Every one” 
will therefore be (hankful for some very serviceable indications contained in a little 
work just published by Messrs. Longman and Co., entitled ‘‘ Histological Demon- 
strations,’’ by George Harley, M.D., edited by George Brown, M.R.C.V.S.: 
because, although specially intended for medical and veterinary students, it 


es useful hints as to the mode of preparation and observation of ani 


—e 
‘ + . 
al tissues, 





with numerous woodcut illustrations (for the most part old friends) which will 
ereatly interest the amateur microscopist. There is nothing in the book 
for the advanced student; but the directions are so plain, and are so obviously 


} 


inspired by the desire to assist beginners, that the book will be yery welcome 


to youne students. 


[llustrations of a very different order, and for a very different purpose will be 
found in the ** Giff Book” which Messrs. Longman and Co. this year make of 
Miss Ingelow’s poems. It is useless contending ag: ainst a custom so vigorous 
is that of making Christmas a pretext for issuing books one is almost afraid to 


sé 


handle. The prejudice exists that a ‘* Gift Book” should cost a euine: 1, and be 


resplendent in externals; it must be something to ‘look at,” and its 





main ol ye ct would appear to be that, as ‘‘a pr sent,” its value should be Ascer- 
tuinable at a glance Now Miss Ingelow’s poems, in sober duodecimo, would 
fill many a mind with delicate delight; but then of course they would require 

be read, and this would take time; whereas Miss Ingelow on toned paper, 
in sumptuous binding, and escorted by numerous pictures, at once extorts an 
exclamation of delight from the person receiving the present, and thus the guinea’s 
worth of gratitude is paid forthwith. Be itso. Miss Ingclow’s gentle muse is 
capable of diffusing so much healthy feeling for nature, that cue cannot but 
applaud every means of making her poems more widely known; and many will 

ul her poems in this ‘‘ Gift Book” who might never see them clsewhere. Let 
me add that the illustrations are, on the whole, very good, as boot illustrations 

not very original, indeed, but who expects originality in such a place ’—nor, 


1 


on the other hand, are they carelessly siacuaiuaas One recognises the 


influence of Doré, Leys, and the pre-Raphaclites here and there; and in Wolf's 
birds there is a master hand. 
It is a subject of frequent regret that men who haye achieved great icputa- 


tions in Literature or Art cannot rest contented with the work they have done, 
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but must continue under failing powers to solicit the applause once so fairly 


earned. How to sink gracefwly into old age, and relinquish claims to personal 
fascination when personal charm has disappeared, is, we all know, very trying 
to man and woman; sti!l more trying does it seem to relinquish intellectual 
display. In the solitude which deepens round old age, men are haunted by the 
echoes of plaudits which thrilled their prime. The old singer forgets that 
his voice trembles, the old painter forgets that his hand no longer obeys its 
ancient cunning, the old writer is unaware of his inability to learn new truths 
and to form uew combinations; and that which makes this impotence-pathetic 


ix the presence of the young man’s desire in conjunction with the old man’s weak- 





ness. Kew who ere acquainted with the historical works of M, Guizot will be 
tempted to criticise severely the volumes he has of late been unwise enough to 


publish ; but every one must regret that a solid reputation should thus run the 


risk of being drageed through the mire of contempt by fecble and flaccid writings, 


products of deer pitude. In his latest volume, ‘* Meditatic on the Actual 
State of Christianity,and on the Attacks which are now bi made on it,” 


(Murray), he pretends to answer Darwinism, Rationalism, and Positivism, and 


his refutation consists in simpli assertions, which b ray a strange want of 
elementary acquaintance with the subjects. One needs to re-open the ‘ Essais 


sur Histoire de France” or the ‘ Civilisation en Hurope” to restore the author 


to his old place in our respect; and having read a chapter of these works, we 
may again think of M. Giuzot as one of the teachers of this 

Philosoy hy Was never hi forte ; an | hi late ttempts in this dir etl mn vecall 
to my mind a ludicrous incident. One of the conf t, but by no means com- 
petent, French Socialists who descended upon Lo like a flock of crows, 
after the coup d état, was favouring me with his views of French statesmen 


4 


and publicists; on my interposing a word for M. Guizot, T wes suddenly 


Not being prepared 


checked by a peremptory verdict: ‘‘ We’s a charlat 
to let this verdict pass unchallenged, 1 enumerated the claims of the historian to 
respect, whereupon my pereinptory friend declared that he admitted M. Guizot 
to have a talent of style, but denied him all philosophy : ‘‘ Whereas 1, nonsieur, 
I am nothing but a philosopher, my career has been wholly philosophie— 
handis que moi, monsienr, je ne suet que Ca: a carriéere a été toute philoso- 
phiqu !” Whatever ny appr ciation of the ¢ ? toute philosophique, thus 
thrust unprovoked on my notice, | assented to his assertion that 


not the forte of the author of ‘‘ Méditations Chrétiennc 


Philosophy is 


[ have only had time to dip into the long-promised volumes of Mr. Dallas on 
the ‘* Gay Scien e” (Chapman and Hall), but haye seen enough to be assured 
that it is a work which will greatly interest all who delight in msthetical 
discussions, and which will excite defimite thought on questions hitherto suf- 
fered to hover very vaguely before the mind. When health and leisure permit, 
[ propose to discuss several of the questions Mr. Dallas raises, with a fulness 
which their importance demands. 


prror. 
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